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THE THEORIES OF OCTAVE THANET AND OTHER 
WESTERN REALISTS. 


By Mary J. REID. 


HE record of the work done in this 

country by our realistic story-tell- 

ers is still unwritten. In the hands ofa 

master critic,—‘‘some watcher of the 
skies, . . brimful 


neity. At what seems now just the 
right moment for it to lose self-con- 
sciousness and to attain plasticity of 
thought, there arose, unannounced, in 

every part of the 





of friendliness . 

for steadfast talent 
toiling gallantly,” 
—it would bea stir- 
ring theme; for we 
owe it to these writ- 
ers that the every- 
day life of the 
American (under 
all sorts of dramatic 
phases and condi- 
tions) has been 


tured on the passing 
century. Take away 
the realistic novel 
and the short story, 
and the life of our 
time would be but 
meagerly depicted. 











The true realist is 
a seeker after truth, 
wherever it may be 
found; in libraries, 
in courts, in society or in the open. 
Realism may be defined as a study of 
nature (especially human nature) at 
large, with particular reference to the 
types of one’s own time and environ- 
ment; such types being generally se- 
lected by the realist, because through 
them life may be reflected with the 
nearest approximation to absolute truth. 

Twenty years ago, the qualities which 
our literature lacked to lift it into uni- 
versality, were flexibility and sponta- 


Photo by White, Davenport. 
MISS ALICE FRENCH, 
(Octave Thanet.) 


United States, a 
band of realists de- 
termined to tell the 
truth about the sec- 
tions with which 
they were familiar, 
and to record with 
faithfulness, local 
dialects, customs 
and manners. It was 
what Matthew Ar- 
nold epigrammatic- 
ally calls ‘‘an epoch 
of expansion.”’ 
Octave Thanet 
has told the story 
of this ‘‘spontane- 
ous product of our 
heightened nation- 
al consciousness,’’ 
with so much humor 
and appreciation in 
that lost speech* 
delivered at the 
World’s Columbian Exposition,—that I 
quote it here as not only the best sum- 
mary of the work done by our realistic 
writers, but, also, as the first attempt, 
by ary writer of note, to scientifically 
analyze the growth, aims, possibilities 
and limitations of the American short 
story. After proving that the short 
*As it was my good fortune to recover this 
lost speech of Octave Thanet’s (a speech which 
was lost as soon as delivered and therefore 


never was published), Miss French gave me 
permission to quote therefrom. 


[The entire contents of this number courrightes by Johnson Brigham, publisher, 1898, 
All rights reserved.] 
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story is not a condensed novel our au- 
thor thus describes some of her contem- 
poraries: 


In consequence of this new realism, there 
has arisen in every part of the country, or 
rather there has grown naturally out of the 
goil, a little group of writers aiming to tell 
the truth regarding certain parts of Ameri- 
can life. On the Pacific Coast a company of 
earnest and brilliant writers huve inherited 
the tradition of Mr. Bret Harte’s success. Mr. 
Bishop, Mr. Bunner, Mr. Davis, Mr.Stimson, Mr. 
Sullivan have given us: Northern urban life. 
Mr. Janvier has painted Philadelphia, Mrs. 
Cruger and Mrs. Harrison have depicted the 
rich American of fashion. Mr. Frederic and 
Mr. Hibbard have written of rural New York. 
In New England we have a portrait gallery 
that ranges from the patrician dames of Mrs. 
Spofford and the gentle priests and doctors 
of Miss Jewett to the dogged factory workers 
of Mrs. Wyman with their miseries and their 
revolt and their terrible pleasures. The 
Western farmer has found a vehement pro- 
moter and a tic humorist, the pioneer 
Zury is likly to be een figure in fic- 
tion, mean, noble, old Spartan that he was! 
In the South, from Texas to North Carolina, 
from Florida to Virginia, some eager hand has 
limned the American in his habit as he lived. 
It may be a cowboy of Mr. Seely’s, a Tennes- 
see mountaineer of Miss Murfree’s. or a 
North Carolina mountain girlof Miss McClel- 
land’s, a Georgian shopkeeper of Johnson’s, a 
tropical Frenchman of Cable’s or Harris’ 
negroes; no matter, there is in every picture 
the same likeness as prortaits from life. In 
truth, if you will consider, the short story 
mirrors our multitudinous American life. 
Whatever our novel, our short story is dis- 
tinctly American. Init the foreign observer 
or the futtife student may see our unruly 
complexity of race instincts, our frantic as- 
pirations held in leash by a sluggish but tre- 
mendous common sense, our apparent tumult, 
our underlying patience and clinging to or- 
der, our provincial vanity, our cosmopolitan 
toleration, our daring. our vainglorying, our 
reckless humor and secret tenderness, our 
lavishness of life, our freedom, our vigor, our 
divine hopefulness. 

This is the main good that the short story 
has brought to us; but there are minor bless- 
ings. For one ing the short story is a stern 
Discourager of Hesitancy. There is no lumber 
room about it. We must be as tidy as sailors. 
In consequence the short story demands as 
one of its necessities a concise, direct, vivid 
style. .... A short story is an incident. 
Itisa single glimpse into life. To make this 
incident, this glimpse typical and significant 
isthe problem. But the very sketch-like na- 
ture of the short story, its very limitations 
help to concentrate the effect. .... We 
must have no wavering lines in our figures. 
We must understand what we are going to 
draw. The novelist can paint over his mis- 
takes in vision. We cannot; every line must 
tell. The wey we would picture we must 
understand to make intelligible; we must 
look at life from their point of view or we 
cannot show them ‘coherently as human be- 
ings. The moment we do that they become 
interesting to us; and if we can describe them 
as we see them we need not fear lest they 
prove dull to others. 


A subject which our story writers 
are discussing is the proper subordina- 
tion of scenery to character. Charles 
Egbert Craddock and her followers, 


Mrs. Margaret Collier Graham and 
Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, and also Mr. 
James Lane Allen and Mr. Hamlin 
Garland, are wont to give scenery and 
character an equal place in their stories. 
In depicting elemental characters, it 
may not be untrue to art to give over- 
much prominence to scenery, since 
nature is nearer to the primitive than 
to the civilized man. This personal 
sympathy with nature may also be 
noted in the poems of Joaquin Miller 
and James Whitcomb Riley; but Octave 
Thanet’s methods, even in the creation 
of elemental types, are consciously dif- 
ferent. 

**T could not tell,’’ she remarked to 
me one summer night ‘how I study 
nature, for I don’t know. I only try to 
be correct and not force my spring 
flowers or color my landscapes out of 
season; and, I believe, come to think of 
it, I do try to have my landscape a 
background for my characters, and 
nothing more. Some stories have the 
effect of figures painted on neutral 
tint. I should not like to get that re- 
sult myself. I shall be sorry when I 
do. But neither do I wish to focus 
with so small a stop that my figures 
and my foliage shall be equally sharp 
in detail. I want atmosphere but I do 
not want to make itso thick that it will 
be a fog.” 

Two old theories which were promul- 
gated and practiced by Charles Egbert 
Craddock and Octave Thanet in the 
early eighties have been revived by 


‘new writers in the year 1897. They 


are that virility needs to be cultivated 
in our literature in order to make the 
masculine and the feminine elements 
éoequal. That while some feminine 
writers can create only feminine types, 
and still other writers have this in com- 
mon with Michael Angelo, that their 
masculine types are vastly superior to 
their feminine, the master-realist, wheth- 
er masculine or feminine, depicts both 
sexes with equal strength and facility. 

The second theory, lately revived, is 
that the master story teller creates 
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composites, blends or types instead of 
photographing from real life. 

These two theories have long been 
as familiar as household words to the 
realists. Have our younger writers 
forgotten the oid story that for several 
years Charles Egbert Craddock and 


American women, he 
His 
scrap book contained several criticisms 
of their works, all of which commented 
upon their virility. A sentence from 
one of these criticisms (by a St. Louis 
critic) I happened to remember on ac- 


were the only 
said, who described men as men. 





GEORGE HENRY FRENCH, 
Octave Thanet’s father. 


Octave Thanet were thought to be men, 
in consequence of the virility of their 
works? 

Some time in 1§93, I visited the li- 
brary of a gentleman who prided him- 
self upon never reading any books 
written by American women, except 
those of Charles Egbert Craddock, 
Mary Hallock Foote, Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood and Octave Thanet. They 


count of its originality. It read thus: 
** By some subtle instinct Miss Murfree 
and Miss French comprehend and inter- 
pret the underside of masculinity.”’ 

With what an unerring hand has Oc- 
tave Thanet, for instance, drawn a gal- 
lery full of masculine and feminine 
types! Colonel Rutherford, the south- 
ern humorist, who was more proud of 
his knowledge of Montaigne than of his 
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shooting; the tender hearted philan- 
thropist, Mother Emeritus; Harry Los- 
sing, the conscientious mayor; Horatio 
Amorer, the railroad magnate; the 
worldly Mrs. Carriswood; Silas Mark- 
ham, the narrow but just pessimist; 
Kurt and Thekla Lieders: the rigid 
Puritan, Hannah Swift; Abbylonia Ed- 
dings, the minister’s wife who secret- 
ly wrote her 
husband’s ser- 
mons; Shuey 
Cardigan, the 
trainer; Amos 
Wickliff, the 
sheriff; Fritz 
Von Reibnitz, 
the justice of 
the peace who 
dispensed jus- 
tice in a free- 
handed Arab- 
ian fashion; 
Margaret 
Clark, the, 
monomaniac; 7 
Marker, the 
hypnotist, and 
Ned Paisley, 
the criminal, 
are butasmall 
fraction of the 
masculine and 
feminine types 
from Octave 
Thanet’s pen 
which mark 
the trend of 
our time, 
Hence the 
query: If even our leading women writ- 
ers are drawing virile characters with 
swift, sure strokes, would it not seem as 
if the charge made against our novelists 
and short story writers of lack of virility 
is, in many cases, unfounded? Granted 
that we have no novelist so virile as 
Mr. Kipling, no scientist so virile as 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, no critic so virile 
as Mr. George Saintsbury, still there 
are a number of strong young writers 
steadfastly toiling to lift our literature 





into universality, and their work should 
not be underestimated 

If I may venture to make a prediction, 
I would like to prophesy that the most 
virile writer of the future will be, not 
Mr. James Lane Allen (whose indefina- 
ble charm as a writer is unquestioned) 
but Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith.* 

For in describing the life of the civil 
engineer (the 
life Mr. Smith 
knows the 
best of all) he 
has at last 
come into his 
inheritance. 
His other tal- 
ents are liter- 
ary expres- 
sion, a grow- 
ing knowl- 
-» edge of the 
projection of 
character and 
3a thorough 
knowledge of 
the world. If 
I lay great 
stress upon @ 
novelist being 
a man of the 
world and 
having a large 
view of life, 
my authority 
for it is Mat- 








Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 





thew Arnold. 
He is speak- 
ing of a poet, 
but his words 
of wisdom fit the novelist equally well: 


Every one can see that a poet, for instance, 
ought to know life and the world before deal- 
ing with them in poetry; and life and the 
world being, in modern times, very complex 
things, the creation of a modern poet, to be 
worth much, implies a great critical effort 
behind it; else it must be a comparatively 
poor, barren and short-lived affair. This is 
why Byron’s poetry had so little endurance 
in it, and Goethe’s so much; both Byron and 
Goethe had a great productive power, but 
Goethe’s was nourished by a great critical 
effort providing the true materials for it, and 


* Although Mr. Smith is not a western 
writer. nor Mrs. Catherwood a realist, their 
names are inserted for illustration. 
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Byron’s was not. Goethe knew life and the 
world, the poet’s necessary subjectx, much more 
comp: ehensively and thoroughly, than Byron. 

The theory that our greatest novel- 
ists and humorists do not draw directly 
from real life, nor aim their shafts at 
individuals, but portray composites and 
strike at the foibles of a class, is a 
thrice-told tale to the readers of this 
magazine. Inthe summer of 1893 I had 
a long conversation with Octave Thanet 
upon this subject, taking Harry Lossing 
foratext. Miss French thenremarked 
that all her characters, from Sir Guy 
the Neuter, to Harry Lossing, were 
types. 

Immediately after the publication of 
‘* With the Procession,’ Mr. Henry B. 
Fuller wrote me: 


I never lift anybody from real life into my 
beoks, do not think it right, do not consider 
it at all the thing that an experienced pro- 
fessional worker would want to do. Most of 
my people are blends, a eee some of 
them are built upon two or three hints taken 
from actual persons; some of them are pre- 
cipitated like dew from an over-char, 
atmosphere, i. ¢., Susan Bates. David Mar- 
shall is a fusion of five or six men. Arthur 
Scodd-Paston is composed of_shreds and 
patches collected in Chicago, London, mid- 
ocean. Lydia Rhodes developed from two 
or three little personal peculiarities, but 
with no further reference to — in par- 
ticular. Jane Marshall dawned, and so on. 

And who does not believe that Mr. 
Roswell Martin Field’s breezy sketches 
of life in the southwest, collected in 
‘In Sunflower Land,’’ are fadeless 
types (not photographs) of the faded 
Western Puritan; types which have 
left no permanent trace behind them 
except upon his canvas. 

Mr. Hamlin Garland does not call 
himself a realist, he and his followers 
styling themselves veritists. Their 
theories differ radically from those of 
the greatest of our realists, although in 
the popular mind the line of demarca- 
tion has not been carefully drawn. Some 
months ago Mr. Opie Read remarked 
tome: ‘*When I travelled in the north- 
ern part of Minnesota and in the 
Dakotas, and saw the wretched little 
cabins of the pioneer farmers and the 
bare little school-houses, ‘as naked of 
foliage as a nose,’ (to use Mr. Garland’s 
own simile) I said to myself, ‘here 


are miles and miles of Hamlin Gar- 
land.’ ”’ 

But Mr. Garland’s theories embrace 
less territory than his stories and may 
be summed up as follows: 

The true veritist should depict life 
exactly as he sees it, always keeping in 
mind, however, nature’s proportion of 
good andevil. M. Zola, for instance, 
is a great force in literature, but his 
novels are not true pictures of life, 
owing tothe preponderance of evil in 
them. It is a mistake, Mr. Garland 
thinks, to portray types, because nature 
does not work after that manner and 
the more exactly one copies nature 
down to the minutest detail, the better 
the art. The only preparation for a 
novelist, short story writer, poet or 
artist, isa profound study of nature at 
large, and of that particular environ- 
ment which the author feels impelled 
to describe; the environment in which 
one is born and bred being the one 
which the story teller portrays with the 
most force and truth If one has the 
natural gift of expression, says Mr. 
Garland, it is necessarily evolved from 
such a life, and the learning of the 
schools does not increase one’s power 
and originality, but rather detracts 
therefrom. Young veritists should 
study Ibsen, Tolstoi, Valdés, Flaubert, 
Zola, Sudermann, Hauptmann, Howells 
and Miss Wilkins, but the literature of 
the past should be wholly subordinate 
to the present. 

Mr. Opie Read declares that he is not 
always a realist. He thinks the con- 
ceptions of the novelist should always 
be characterized by beauty and propor- 
tion and that an author should have a 
many-sided view of life. 

“To write from the heart,’’ he once 
said, ‘“‘the novelist must have some of 
the receptivity of the savage. When 
you come to think of it, how much of 
Shakespeare’s power lies in his concep- 
tion of savagery in some form or other, 
as in King Lear, Macbeth or Richard 
Ill. I believe with Macaulay that 
poetry is born in the twilight of the 
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CATHEDRAL CLOSE IN DAVENPORT, 
Described in “Stories of a Western Town.” 


nations. Itis for this reason that I love 
Taine more than any other writer. His 
descriptions of the rise of the English 
Nation are almost Homeric. Philosoph- 
ical poetry is not the poetry which ap- 
peals to me. At least it is not poetry 
equal to the vehemence of Shakespeare’s 
time, the youthful life of the English 
world. It is the same with the novel. 
The best material is found among our 
so-called uncultured Americans; men 
who live close to Mother Earth and 
know the haunts of the wild animals 
and the secrets of wood craft. 

“The Arkansan interests me most be- 
cause he is the child of nature. True, 
he is shiftless, but he is shiftless in 
@ grand, picturesque manner, after 
Nature’s own fashion.”’ 

It is this belief in the rejuvenating 
power of savagery which has induced 


Miss Mary Alicia Owen to devote her 
life to Indian folk-lore. Some months 
ago she wrote me: 


I have no inspirations but boundless enthu- 
siuasms about my work. As Iam ofa friendly 
spirit ee agreeable to the Indians. 
I hope to able to make a careful record of 
the ancient tribal observances and the wom- 


‘an’s secret societies. As a rule my sympa- 


thies are with the red people. 


Miss Owen’s latest story of Indian 
life, ‘‘A Daughter of Allonette,” is a 
wonderful interpretation of Indian man- 
ners and customs. 

Mr. Stanley Waterloo professes to 
have no fixed theories as a novelist, 
since he thinks the art of story-telling 
is still in a tentative state, but the 
American stories which interest him 
the most are those of Mrs. Mary Hart- 
well Catherwood. ‘‘She has the vigor 
and force of a man,” says Mr. Wat- 
erloo, “‘added to the sympathetic nat- 
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LEE HALL, DAVENPORT, 
The old home of Bishop Lee, Octave Thanet’s uncle — Soldiers’ Monument on the left. 


ure of the woman, and she knows the 
Indian and French legends of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley as other women know 
Mother Goose and the stories of the 
Bible.” 

Octave Thanet thinks the education- 
al preparation of a short story writer 
cannot be on too broadascale. Herown 
preparation included not only the study 
of several literatures, but metaphysics, 
political economy and science. She 
believes that every realist should have 
a literary or scientific training of some 
sort to show him the best methods of 
collecting and assorting his materials 
and to teach him literary proportion. 
This training should be supplemented 
by a study of style. If one wants to ac- 
quire a style which is simple, direct, 
and also picturesque, she particularly 
recommends the study of the old Eng- 
lish divines. 

**T could not begin to tell you,’’ she 


once wrote me, ‘the queer old pam- 
phlets and old reprints (and sometimes 
originals) of the dead and buried gossip 
of the sixteenth century that I have ex- 
humed and read. The sermons of that 
time had the pith of manners and poli- 
tics in them, just as newspapers have it 
now. They were the mirrors of the 
time, and repaid me often, not only 
with first hand views of the age, but 
with a style of singular simplicity and 
strength, the style, you know, of King 
James’ translation.”’ 

Above all, Octave Thanet thinks the 
realist should possess what Mr. George 
Saintsbury regards as the indispens- 
able talent of a novelist, ‘“‘the gift of 
conceiving and projecting character.”’ 

Every great novelist projects charac- 
ter in two ways. First, by drawing the 
introductory outlines of his figures with 
a few swift, sure, sympathetic strokes, 
as if the author took Ruskin’s saying 
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to heart: ‘‘It is in the perfection and 
precision of the instantaneous line that 
the claim of immortality is made:’’ and 
second, by making the characters speak 
and act as they would in real life—their 
language seeming to come directly 
from the lips of living men and women. 

None of our story-tellers can excel 
Octave Thanet in the projection of 
character. For the purpose of illus- 
tration, suppose we take the character 
of Amos Wickliff in her latest collection 
of short stories, entitled ‘‘The Mission- 
ary Sheriff.’ 

The following is our author’s intro- 
ductory portrait of Amos: 


Wickliff smiled as he unbent his great 
frame; he was six feet two inches in height 
with bones and thews to match his stature. 
A stiff black mustache, curving about his 
mouth and lifting as he smiled, made his 
white teeth look the whiter. One of the up- 
= teeth was crooked. That angle had come 
n an ugly fight (when he was a special officer 
and detective) in the Chicago stock yards, he 
having to hold a mob at bay, single-handed 
to save the lifeofa wounded policeman. The 
scar seaming his jaw and neck belonged to 
the time that he captured a notorious gan, 
of train robbers... . The sheriff’s high chee 
bones, straight hair (black as a dead coal) and 
narrow black eyes were the arguments for a 
general belief that an Indian ancestor lurked 
somewhere in the foliage of his genealogical 
tree. All that people really knew about him 
was that his mother died when he was a 
baby, and his father, about the same time 
was killed in battle, leaving their only child 
to drift from one reluctant protector to 
another, until he psoas up fn the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home of the State. 


With this graphic portrait of Amos 
Wickliff, Octave Thanet starts a series 
of stories in which this sheriff appears 
in wholly dissimilar situations and 
groups; amid scenes where his bravery, 


nerve and manliness are tried to the . 


utmost. One story alone does not 
wholly reveal his straightforward char- 
acter. It is rather by a series of side 
views, back views and full views, that 
one finally obtains a full length por- 
trait of the man; certain stories empha- 
sizing his mercifulness to reformed 
prisoners; others his dry, cold manner to 
hardened criminals; a few displaying 
his alertness as a detective, while the 
concluding stories, ‘‘The Next Room” 
and ‘‘The Defeat of Amos Wickliff,’’ 
portray his innate delicacy. If any one 
were omitted the figure would be less 


symmetrical; they must all be read in 
order to comprehend the perfect en- 
noblement of his commonplace charac- 
ter; for the raw materials out of which 
Octave Thanet weaves her stories are 
absolutely commonplace. In fact one 
might almost say that her raw mate- 
rials are more commonplace than those 
of any other western writer (Mrs. Mary 
Hallock Foote or Mr. Henry B. Fuller 
for example), her art consisting in a 
sudden and unlooked for clearance of 
the moral atmosphere which surrounds 
her heroes. Immediately the reader 
finds himself exhilarated by this atmos- 
phere in which righteousness is esti- 
mated at its intrinsicvalue. Thecalm, 
unyielding strife which Amos Wick- 
liff makes against vice stirs the reader 
with enthusiasm. He is attracted by 
the balance of Wickliff’s moral propor- 
tions, no one virtue being in excess. 
The atmosphere in all her stories 
is so fresh and invigorating that one is 
apt to have an irresistible longing to 
live in Octave Thanet’s towns and set- 
tlements. Particularly is this inspir- 
ing atmosphere noticeable in the story 
of ‘‘An Assisted Providence’’ (one of 
the Western Town Stories). No ma- 
terials could, on their face, be more 
prosaic than Harry Lossing’s proposed 
purchase of two St. Bernard pups; his 
accompanying his mother to the Epis- 
copal Cathedral; a prosy sermon from 
an uncultured rector, and Harry Los- 
sing’s absurd blunder, the putting of 
the wrong checks into the church plate. 
Yet with what an indefinable grace she 
invests this quaint little city of Daven- 
port, the scene of the story! All the 


sights which have been familiar to her 


since childhood, the pure Gothic lines 
of the Cathedral, the modest, square, 
brick house which was the residence of 
her uncle, Bishop Lee, and the granite 
soldier on his shaft are described (while 
Harry Lossing walks to church with 
his mother) with a loving and spirited 
hand. 

Perhaps it is not too early to say that 
the leading incidents in this unique 
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story really happened to Miss French’s 
youngest brother, Robert Tillinghast 
French—that beloved brother who 
died but recently at Toronto. He was 
not Harry Lossing, for Harry Lossing 
was a type, but he had the same passion 
for honor and rectitude, and the same 
sympathy for the unfortunate, which 
were the characteristics of Harry Loss- 
ing. Had Robert Tillinghast French 
lived, he might have embodied the type 
which his sister drew while inspired 
with an abiding faith in 
the young American of 
the future; but he was 
cut off at the beginning 
of his life’s work. 

Concealed symbolism 
may be regarded as one 
of the newest thoughts 
of our short story writ- 
ers. A striking exam- 
ple of it may be found in 
Mrs. Catherwood’s ‘‘The 
Spirit of an Illinois 
Town.” But Octave 
Thanet was, I believe, 
the first to create, in the 
character of Harry Los- 
sing, a type which is 
symbolical of the strong, 
alert, righteous spirit of 
our time. In Amos 
Wickliff we have anoth- 
er type,symbolical of the 
character of the true of- 
ficial; the title of the book, ‘‘ The Mis- 
sionary Sheriff,” and the name, Wick- 
liff (a name not to be found in American 
Blue books and directories) slightly in- 
dicating its symbolical character. Yet 
so true is it to life that no one can say 
there never was an Amos Wickliff. 

If I have seemed to dwell with more 
emphasis upon the works of Octave 
Thanet than those of any other writer, 
it is because her ideals are higher, her 
views of life, of art and of men and wom- 
en are broader than those of other West- 
ern realists. She has seen life through 
the eyes of many people — particularly 
has she been able to get the masculine 
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outlook from her father and brothers. 
I can never forget the impressive man- 
ner in which Miss French first spoke to 
me of her father: 

‘*My father,’’ she said, ‘‘always en- 
couraged me and believed in me,—more 
than I believed in myself. His taste in 
art and his high sense of honor were 
unconscious influences for me, but were 
none the less strong. He was deeply 
interested in all his working people. 
He knew many of them personally and 





MARY ALICIA OWEN, 
Author of “A Daughter of Allonette,” etc. 


was attached tothem as men. Many a 
young fellow got his first start in life 
from my father. After he died there 
came most affecting letters to us from 
men that he had befriended, not only 
with money but with counsel and ap- 
preciation. If I am a believer in the 
obligation of employers to those em- 
ployed, it is because I was reared in 
such principles. Just as I was reared 
in a hatred of sccialism, anarchy and 
all efforts to alter the laws of nature by 
legislative folly.’ 

V Our world is a world of extremes. 
This age might be styled, not inaptly, an 
every-man-out-of-his-humor-age. Men 
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are extremely virtuous or extremely 
vile, extremely rich or extremely poor, 
extremely philanthropical or extremely 
selfish, extremely learned or extremely 
athletic and savage. 

I know not how in such an age, when 
others are striving to fill places beyond 
their powers, Miss French has been 
able to exactly measure herself and her 
art and to catch and hold the subtle 
spirit of proportion; yet thus it is, that 
Mr. Fuller is the possessor of a more 
delicate fancy than Octave Thanet; 
Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote is more pic- 
turesque; Charles Egbert Craddock has 
greater powers of concentration; Mr. 
F. Hopkinson Smith excels in poise and 
nonchalance; Mr. James Lane Allen in 
poetic charm of narrative; Mr. Garland 
in the interpretation of nature’s fiercest 
moods; Mrs: Catherwood in the re- 
quickening of the dead heroes of the 
past; but none of them have Octave 


Thanet’s sense of proportion, and none 
of them can chisel a character out of 
nature’s quarry with her swift, unerr- 
ing strokes.\ 

The popular opinion is, that, anyone 
who has a few dramatic stories to tell, 
is capable of becoming a writer of fic- 
tion. One purpose of this paper is to 
dissipate that idea, to show that while 
fiction may be an easy material to 
mould in its elemental forms, it is not 
easily wrought upon as an art. 

Above the entrance to the realm of 
fiction might be written in legible char- 
acters: ‘‘He who dares to enter this 
domain of the mind must first prove 
that he has, 

‘A nimble wit, fancy’s abundant flow, 
Neatness of touch, an airy verve or ‘go’ 
Humor and pathos blending smiles with tears, 
A sympathy with common hopes and fears, 
Sincerity that reinforces art 


With wisdom studied from the human 
heart.’ ”’ 








CLOVER BEND, 
The Arkansas home of Octave Thanet, recently destroyed by fire. 
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WISH some master hand would form 


The elements which make my soul, 


And then unchain the mighty storm 
And let the billows roll. 
The sameness which will not depart, 


But broods above the chaos now, 


Is that which crushes out the heart 


And writes across the brow. 


Alonzo Leora Rice. 
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GRANT’S HEADQUARTERS WHILE IN COMMAND AT IRONTON, MO., 
August, 1861. The spring and the “Grant Oak” under which he received his commission as Brigadier-General. 


“He came as Colonel and depa 


parted as General, and entered upon his career of victory.” 
drew the outlines of his plan of campaign for opening the Mississippi River. 


It was here he 


GRANT’S LIFE IN THE WEST AND HIS MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY CAMPAIGNS. 


(A HISTORY.) 


By CoL. JOHN W. EMERSON. 


(Engravings from drawings and photographs furnished chiefly by Mrs. E. Butler Johnson.) 
(Begun in the October, 1896, MIDLAND MONTHLY.) 


BOOK III. 


CHAPTER IX. 


GRANT APPOINTED BRIGADIER-GEN- 
ERAL. 


OLONEL GRANT had only fairly 
settled down in camp, on the af- 
ternoon of the 8th day of August, when 
the passenger train brought the St. 
Louis newspapers, containing the an- 
nouncement that President Lincoln had, 
on the previous day, nominated and sent 
the name of Col. Ulysses S. Grant to the 
United States Senate, as Brigadier- 
General, to rank from May 17, 1861. 
The Senate confirmed the appoint- 
ment on August 9th, on which day his 
commission bears date. This came to 
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him a few days later while sitting un- 
der a great oak, now known as the 
‘Grant Oak,’ which overshadows a 
limpid spring, beside which were his 
rude headquarters, in the beautiful val- 
ley of Arcadia. Here the Ozark Moun- 
tains rise ig picturesque grandeur, no- 
where exceeded for beauty in the inte- 
rior of the continent. 

Here, too, within a few miles, were 
the great iron works of Pilot Knob and 
Iron Mountain; also extensive lead 
mines, all to be protected from possible 
capture by the Confederates. 

Grant’s first official act as Brigadier- 
General was the following order, assum- 
ing command of the district: 
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HEADQUARTERS, } 
IrRonTON, Mo., August 9, 1861. f 


General Orders t 
No. 1. 

In pursuance of instructions from depart- 
ment headquarters, the undersigned hereby 
assumes command of the Military District of 
Ironton.* Col. B. Gratz Brown, who is relieved 
by this order, will hold himself in readiness 
to move to St. Louis to-morrow with the por- 
tion of his regiment now here. On his arrival 
in St. Louis he will report to Major-General 
Frémont for orders. 

By order of U.S. Grant, brigadier-general, 
commanding. M.S. HASIE, 
Post Adjutant. 

This is surely sufficiently quiet and 
undemonstrative to show that General 
Grant was not excited or unduly elated 
by his elevation to the position of Gen- 
eral. He even ignores the use of capi- 
tals in ‘‘brigadier-general command- 
ing ” Whether this was the oversight 
of the Post Adjutant who may have 
written the order, or General Grant’s 
wish, the war records do not disclose. 
This does not occur again in any order 
issued by General Grant during the War 
of the Rebellion; if it does, it has escaped 
the careful search of the writer through 
the war records. 


CHAPTER X. 


GENERAL GRANT’S PLANS FoR HIs 
BRIGADE. 


For two months or more, the Con- 
federates had been maturing plans for 
the invasion of Missouri, in support of 
Governor Jackson’s secession policy. 
The Confederate Major-General Polk, 
in command at Memphis, was pushing 
his forces up the river. On July 23d, 
he informed the Confederate Govern- 
ment of his intention tosend two armies 
into Missouri — one 
thousand men under General McCul- 
loch, against Lyon at Springfield; and 
another of eighteen thousand under 
Generals Pillow and Hardee, to march 
on Ironton. The latter column, he 
wrote, ‘‘are directed to proceed to St. 
Louis, seize it, and taking possession 
of the boats at that point, to proceed up 
the River Missouri, raising the Mis- 
sourians as they go; and, at such point 
as may appear most suitable, to detach 


*This district then included all southeast 
issouri. 
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a force to cut off Lyon’s return from the 
the west. . . If, as I think, I can drive the 
enemy from Missouri with the force 
indicated, I will then enter Illinois and 
take Cairo in the rear on my return.” 

General Polk was soon awakened 
from this ambitious dream of conquest. 
He had already advanced Pillow’s 
command to New Madrid and Hardee’s 
to Greenville. On August 6th, General 
Frémont reported to the President: 

Enemy eighteen thousand between Bird’s 
Point and New Madrid, under Pillow and Jeff 
Thompson; strong in cavalry and artillery. 
We are reinforcing and entrenching Ironton. 

Colonel Marsh, in command at Cape 
Girardeau, telegraphed: 

Thompson’s command is only sixteen miles 
from me and advancing. 

On the very day of Grant’s arrival at 
Ironton, General Frémont telegraphed 
him to ‘‘ keep a watchful eye upon the 
approach of the enemy by way of 
Fredericktown.”’ 

While Grant was thus environed, and 
the forces of war were gathering to 
burst upon him, and on the day he 
assumed command, that other young 
hero, General Lyon, with a little army 
of six thousand five hundred men, was 
about to engage in a death grapple with 
nearly three times his own number at 
the celebrated battle of Wilson’s Creek, 
near Springfield, Mo. Inthe charge that 
repulsed the enemy, the brilliant Lyon 
lost his life. This great loss to the 
Union cause with the withdrawal of 
Lyon’s little army from Springfield to 
Rolla, gave the rebel cause new impulse 
in the state. 

That evening Grant made his first 
report to General Frémont, in which he 


. said it was fortunate the place had not 


been attacked, ‘‘for,’’ he added, ‘‘ many 
of the officers seem to have so little 
command over their men, and military 
duty seems to be done so loosely, that 
I fear at present our resistance would 
be in the inverse ratio of the number of 
troops to resist with. In two days, 
however, I expect to have avery dif- 


*War records. 
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ferent state of affairs, and to improve it 
continuously.” 

The next day, August 10th, he re- 
ported to Frémont that he had received 
reliable information to the effect that 
Hardee was ‘‘still at Greenville, with 
2,000 men and six to eight field pieces, 
with another 1,000 advanced twenty 
miles toward Ironton; also a third more 
cavalry, well mounted and equipped.”’ 
He suggested that cavalry and artillery 
be sent to him, and remarked that “ the 
twenty-four mounted 
home guards now here 
are destitute of suitable 
arms, and are almost 
useless in consequence.”’ 

‘‘Twenty-four’’ mount- 
ed home guards, poorly 
armed, was a sorry cav- 
alry force, surely. 


CHAPTER XI. 


GRANT’S RAPID MOVE- 
MENTS. 


Col. B. Gratz Brown, 
(afterwards Governor of 
Missouri, and Vice- 
Presidential candidate 
in 1872), whom Grant su- 
perseded in command at 
Ironton, was a brilliant 
and able man; but he was 
not a trained soldier, 
and Grant found the con- 
dition of discipline at 
Ironton to be more lax 
than at Mexico Colonel 
Brown’s regiment was 
only mustered for three months, and the 
term had expired. Its demoralization 
had affected the other two regiments 
(Colonel Bland’s, of Missouri, and Col- 
onel Hecker’s, of Illinois), so that 
Grant had stepped into a sort of mili- 
tary chaos; but instantly, as by magic, 
the master hand again brought order 
and discipline out of confusion. 

On August 12th he had scouts advanced 
twenty-five miles south towards Hardee, 
and another force pursuing a rebel band 
eighteen miles northwest. On the 13th 





he reported to Frémont that 3,000 of 
the enemy, mostly mounted, were at 
Fredericktown, twenty miles east of 
him, and that ‘‘General Hardee, with 
5,000 well armed men, are advancing 
upon this place.’’ And, although he 
had only his own Twenty-first, and two 
other regiments, he made no frantic 
appeal for reinforcements, but in his 
own quiet and unperturbed way said to 
General Frémont: ‘I express to you 
the facts and leave it to the General 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL U. 8. GRANT, 
At Ironton, in August, 1861. From an old picture. 


commanding whether in his judgment 
more troops should not be sent. With 
one battery of field artillery, and one 
additional regiment oftinfantry, I would 
feel that this point would be secure be- 
yond any present contingency.’’ That 
is, this confident and self-reliant young 
General, with four regiments and a 
battery, was ready for the attack of 
Hardee with his eight thousand! 

On the 15th Grant’s heart was glad- 
dened by the arrival of Colonel Thay- 
er’s First Nebraska, and Colonel Lau- 
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GRANT’S COMMISSION AS BRIGADIER-GENERAL (One-fourth size). 
On August 8, 1861, Grant arrived at Ironton, Mo., with his regiment, as Colonel. On the 9th he was commissioned 


r-General, and on the 14th his commissfon was received. 


He had already organized a campaign 


against Hardee, and formulated a plan of campaign for opening the Mississippi River. 


man’s Seventh Iowa regiment. Hardee 
did not advance upon Ironton as he had 
threatened to do, and before nightfall 
Grant determined to advance upon and 
attack Hardee. He reported to General 
Frémont in the evening: 


“T have ordered the 2ist Illinois Infantry, 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Alexander, for- 


ward upon the Greenville road, and Colonel 
Hecker’s 24th Illinois Infantry upon the 
Fredericktown road, to form a junction at 
Brunot. I will follow to-morrow with artil- 
lery and further infantry. ... A spy re- 
ports the rebel force much greater than here- 
tofore represented.” 


On the 16th, before taking the field 
south against Hardee, he reported to 
Frémont: 
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“The rebel force at Fredericktown numbers 
1,500. The column sent out by me yesterday 
will be upon them to-day by 12 o’clock.’’* 

When Grant’s force reached Brunot, 
twenty-five miles south, he learned that 
General Hardee had retreated from 
Greenville, and was retiring toward 
Arkansas, too far in advance to be over- 
taken without cavalry. 

On the 18th, Grant returned to Iron- 
ton and ordered Colonel Marsh with 
his Seventeenth [Illinois Regiment 
(which arrived after the movement 
against Hardee began) to move upon, 


CHAPTER XII. 

GRANT RELIEVED OF COMMAND. 

Having set all things in order at Iron- 
ton, Grant was ready to mount his horse 
on the afternoon of the 18th to rejoin 
his advanced force moving south, when 
General Prentiss appeared with an or- 
der from General Frémont to assume 
command of the district. In an hour 
Grant had put the new commander in 
possession of all his accumulated in- 
formation, and was ready to proceed to 
St. Louis. 
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ONE OF THE “BLOCK-HOUSES” OR FORTS ORDERED BUILT BY GRANT 


When in command at Ironton, in 1861, to defend the bridges on the St. Louis & lron Mountain Railroad, between 
Ironton and St. Louis. This is a sketch of the last one, which vanished in smoke in 1894. 


occupy and hold Fredericktown. And, 
he adds: ‘‘ You will permit no pressing 
of horses or other property by your com- 
mand. The policy meets my decided 
disapproval, and must be suppressed.”’ 

Not a moment was lost in putting all 
things in order for pushing forward 
supplies, munitions and reinforcements 
for his little army, now ready to proceed 
against Jeff. Thompson, who was still 
active a little further to the southeast. 

*The citations are all from the records in 
the War Department. 
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All who had observed Grant’s cease- 
less and tireless energy in enforcing 
discipline, in drilling his force, and in 
the work of preparation for active 
hostilities, accomplished within ten 
days, were greatly displeased at the 
change. 

Why was this change made, the 
writer asked the Hon. Samuel T. Glo- 
ver in St. Louis, at the time. 

‘*Why,’’ he answered, “this fellow 
Grant is a soldier. He didn’t make 
any fuss about what he was doing. He 
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went to work at once making actual 
war, and didn’t talk. Frémont at St. 
Louis, and Prentiss at Cairo, have 
been making war on paper. All their 
imaginary doings are exploited daily 
in the newspapers, and they seem to 
want the people to believe, ‘Me —— 
big Chief, welly big Chief.’ Here at 
headquarters men are estimated, not 
according to their solid merit, but by 
their powers of gabbery, and the noise 
they can make in the newspapers.” 

The blunt and emphatic Glover prob- 
ably gave the true explanation as to why 
Grant was superseded in the midst of 
his swift and soldier-like preparations 
for active hostilities 

It will be instructive to inquire 
whether, during this his first brief in- 
dependent command at Ironton Grant 
exhibited any traits indicating military 
genius. Surely, with chaos all around 
him on his first coming, little could be 
expected in so brief a time. But in 
truth, very much was accomplished. 
These days of waiting and preparation 
for aggressive work, were pregnant 
with mighty events to follow. Every 
detail of preparation was arranged and 
provided for. Every company and every 


regiment was drilled with persistent’ 


military energy, Every hour was util- 
ized by officers and men in effective 
preparation under the eye ofa newsilent 
chief who impressed every member of 
his little army with the conviction that 
he expected every man to do his duty, 
and with full faith that this chief knew 
how, and was ready and alert to do his. 
By some silent influence the slow, easy, 
shiftless, go-as-you-please, unmilitary 
conditions which preceded Grant’s ad- 
vent and command immediately changed 
and were metamorphosed into order, 
activity and precision. Heretofore loose 
squads of soldiers were allowed to wan- 
der and prowl around at will, and now 
and then a dress-parade constituted the 
soldier’s only work. It was safer for 
citizens to keep themselves and their 
effects well within doors. Now, how- 
ever, all was changed as by magic. In- 


stinctively all felt that a soldier, and 
not a mere Colonel, or General, had 
arrived. The loud laugh, the bluster, 
the swagger of loafing squads, were 
hushed. Instead you heard the bugle 
calls, the roll of drums, the sharp com- 
mand of officers to drilling and march- 
ing and wheeling battalions, and the 
steady tramp of armed men. The moun- 
tains echoed the sharp reports of artil- 
lery practice, and the terrible infantry 
fire. Not a straggler was to be seen, 
but all in earnest preparation in emula- 
tion of their chief, who, in some silent, 
mysterious way, made all —soldier and 
civilian—feel the truth of the oft reiter- 
ated remark, ‘‘Grant means business.” 
And he did. He seemed to the writer, 
who then for the first time saw and stud- 
ied his daily military work, a man who 
felt that his country was beleaguered 
and its defenders were at the point of 
surrender, and it was necessary to fly 
to their instant relief. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


REMINISCENCES OF GRANT AT IRON- 
TON. 


In watching Grant’s operations, and 
his sleepless activities in this first in- 
dependent command, I have often com- 
pared him to the tireless onrush of 
Havelock and his Highlanders sweep- 
ing along to the relief of Lucknow. 
Not that his own personal movements 
seemed impetuous. On the contrary, 
they were always deliberate, always 
characterized by that cool nonchalance 
which made the observer feel that 
here is a man who knows. 

There was an entire absence of 
show or ostentation about Grant at 
Ironton. He wore a neat, plain suit at 
first, as I recollect without military 
buttons or shoulder-straps, and without 
any other army insignia than a gold 
cord around his hat. If he had asword 
I did not see him wear it. I suppose, 
however, he had one, because one of 
his officers told me that on the day 
after his arrival at the Ironton en- 
campment, he saw Colonel Grant bran- 
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dishing his sword and chasing a squad 
of his men out of an adjacent apple or- 
chard with great precipitancy. 

I recall an incident of the time, 
showing his cool confidence in himself. 
The day before Grant’s arrival,the writ- 
er had sketched crude plans for some 
suggested defenses at Ironton, in view 
of the threatened attack of General 
Hardee, and had given them to Colonel 
B. Gratz Brown then in command. 
The morning after Colonel Grant’s ar- 
rival, I called with Colonel Brown at 
Grant’s headquarters. Brown handed 
him my crude plans. Grant looked at 
them a moment, and, as he folded the 
papers and deliberately placed them in 
his pocket, remarked, ‘‘ They look well; 
we shall see.”’ 

All others were excited about the 
hourly anticipated attack, but Grant 
seemed totally unconcerned; as cool 
and complacent as was Lord Nelson 
during the battle of Copenhagen, when 
he insisted upon the formality of melt- 
ing wax and sealing a letter on the 
deck of his ship while death was all 
about him. Grant expressed no ur- 
gency about projected defenses. I 
was puzzled to know why, as Frémont 
was fortifying every important point. 
Next morning I called again and ven- 
tured to ask concerning them. Refu- 
gees from the country south of us were 
coming in, filling the place with alarm- 
ing rumors of Hardee’s approach. 
Grant quietly smiled at our alarm, and 
by way of allaying our fears remarked, 
‘*Perhaps General Hardee may need 
fortifications before we shall.” 

And thus it happened; for in a few 
days Grant’s well drilled and disci- 
plined battalions were marching out in 
search of Hardee; and instead of the 
latter attacking Ironton, he was re- 
treating rapidly towards Arkansas, al- 
though his army was numerically much 
larger than that of Grant. 

Referring to Hardee and other of- 
ficers who had joined the Confederate 
army, he remarked to the writer: ‘‘Our 
language has no words to adequately 


express the dishonor and ingratitude 
of men who were educated by the Gov- 
ernment turning that very education 
against their country.” 

These strong words were uttered 
without show of anger. With him it 
was purely a matter of principle and 
patriotism. 

Day by day Grant’s effective force 
increased in numbers, and it was many 
times multiplied in aggressive poten- 
tiality by reason of its effective disci- 
pline and spirit. © 

CHAPTER XIV. 
GRANT FORMS HIS GREAT PLAN OF 
CAMPAIGN. 


Three days had not passed after his 
coming, until the expulsion of Hardee 
and Jeff Thompson from the state had 
grown on Grant’s mind into an assured 
fact. 

Busy as he was, his active mind turn- 
ed swiftly to another problem: when 
Southeast Missouri should be freed from 
invasion, how could the enemy’s lines 
be broken and his territory invaded? 
Withouttheslightest relaxation of prep- 
aration to strike the invaders at the 
earliest possible moment, he began as 
early as the third day after arriving at 
this new independent command, on an 
old pine table under the great oak in 
front of his cabin-headquarters at Iron- 
ton, to formulate his great Mississippi 
Valley Campaign, to open the Missis- 
sippi River, the final accomplishment of 
which was to eventually bring him im- 
perishable renown. 

The writer’s knowledge of the geog- 
raphy and topography of Grant’s new 
district was minute; and in answering 
his numerous inquiries at his headquar- 
ters on the evening of the second day 
after his coming, and aiding him to cor- 
rect a very poor map, the only one he 
had, he asked if I had a map that cov- 
ered the entire Cairo region,— South- 
eastern Missouri, Southern Illinois, 
Western Kentucky, etc. Fortunately I 
had such a map, and it was brought to 
him a little later. 
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As it was unfolded, and we hastily 
looked it over, he remarked, ‘‘ Yes, that 
is better; that is very good; I thank 
you;”’ and then running his finger along 
the Ohio and down the Mississippi 
rivers, he added: ‘‘ The rebels must be 
driven out,’’ with a very determined 
emphasis on the word must. ‘‘ The rivers 
must be opened.” 

Next day, after Grant had finished 
his day’s inspections and activities 
through every part of his command, 
and had returned to his headquarters, 
I called again. Grant was quite alone 
as I approached, save the headquar- 
ters sentinel. He sat peering over the 
map spread out on the table, his hat 
well down over his face. He had not 
taken time to brush from his boots, 
coat or hat, the dust which had accumu- 
lated during the day; but, soon as he 
had dismounted and thrown his reins 
to his orderly, he hastened to his 
map. He greeted me cordially, and 
after I had related to him some rumors 
about Hardee’s movements which I had 
heard during the day from fleeing 
country folk, we both again reverted 
to the map lying before him. I never 
knew Grant to indulge in harsh lan- 
guage concerning any one, but he was 
capable of deepest indignation at any 
great wrong, and no wrong seemed to 
him so heinous and so wicked as a 
wrong to his country and its flag. 
His feelings were intense on the clos- 
ing of the Mississippi river against the 
commerce of the great West. ‘‘ That 
great river,’ he said, ‘‘must remain 
open.” 

As I sat on a box at the end of the 


table, I observed a number of marks he, 


had made on the map since I gave it to 
him the previous evening. The marks 
consisted of red crosses, and they be- 
gan at the ‘Croley Ridge” crossing of 
the St. Francois river between Missouri 
and Arkansas, some fifty miles west of 
Columbus, a crossing that was then 
made much use of by the Confederates. 
There was another mark at New 
Madrid, another at Columbus, and there 


were others on the Tennessee and 
Cumberland rivers at points where the 
Confederates were obstructing them. 
There were also dotted lines overland 
from the point opposite Cairo to the 
rear ‘of Columbus, and from Paducah 
and Smithland in the direction of Forts 
Henry and Donelson. Two other 
crosses, a little more conspicuous, were 
made, one at or near Nashville, and 
the other at a point where the state 
line between Alabama and Mississippi 
touches the Tennessee river. There 
was a dotted line from Nashville south 
to Eastport, indicating that his thought 
was that after the capture of Nash- 
ville, a column would be sent across 
the center of the state to form a junc- 
tion with the force ascending the 
Tennessee river. 

He evidently expected that a battle 
would be fought for the possession of 
Nashville (and it was fought at Donel- 
son), and another on the Tennessee, 
near Eastport. The fact that his second 
anticipated battle was fought at Shiloh, 
a little further north, and that Buell’s 
column did move across the State from 
Nashville and Columbia to a junction 
at Shiloh, and that the Confederate 
army was there concentrated, is a re- 
markable proof of the comprehensive 
sagacity and prescience of this remark- 
able man. 

I instantly inferred that the marks 
indicated objective points where battles 
would probably be fought or attacks 
should be made; and being a civilian at 
the time, I was amazed at such a sud- 
den plunge into the heart of the Con- 
federacy, when we were every hour 
fearing the Confederates would be upon 
us far up in Missouri! He noticed my 
surprise, as I remarked, ‘‘General, that 
looks like business; that is business,” 
running my finger over the map up the 
Tennessee river to its extreme southern 
bend to indicate that I comprehended 
the tremendous import of his marks. 

‘* Possibilities, mere possibilities,’’ he 
answered, as he arose from his seat, 
apparently to draw my attention away 
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from the subject and from the map. 
Stepping to the spring which bubbled 
up afew feet from his seat, he dipped 
up acup of water, and we drank. Look- 
ing at the gentle ripples as the water 
flowed away over the bright pebbles, 
he said: ‘*This water runs into the 
Mississippi, the Mississippi into the 
sea; and it must run with unfettered 
freedom.’’ There was aquiet earnest- 
ness about his 
manner that 
made his few 
words doubly 
impressive. 
Then, rest- 
ing one hand 
on the big oak 
and picking 
off some bits 
of bark, he 
remarked, 
—‘* Plans are 
easily made, 
but whereone 
has not full 
control, they 
are as likely 
to be upset by 
one’s friends 
as they are by 
one’s foes; but 
the first thing 
to be done is 
to drive the 
enemy out of 
southeast Mis- 
souri; then—” © 
and here he 


denly,stepped 

back to the table, folded the map, 
picked up several sheets of paper writ- 
ten upon, and started into the house, 
saying he must finish and send off some 
important matter. 

There is no doubt the marks on the 
map, and the written sheets related toa 
plan of campaign of far-reaching conse- 
quence, which he had formulated and 
which was then uppermost in his mind; 
nothing less than breaking through the 





MAJ.-GEN. JOHN C. FREMONT, 
As he ap red at the time of his interview with Grant in St. Louis, 
stopped sud- in 1861. From a crayon in possession of Mrs. Jesse Benton-Fremont. 


Confederate lines and the opening of 
the Mississippi River. And this pro- 
digious scheme was incubated in his 
mind, and formulated, within four days 
after he had assumed command of his 
district, and in less than three days 
after he had been confirmed Brigadier- 
General! And this, too, while engaged 
in reducing to order the military chaos 
of his new command, enforcing dis- 
cipline, and 
making all 
things ready 
for an early 
attack upon 
General} Har- 
dee! 

His saga- 
cious mind 
grasped the 
fact that by 
breaking 
through the 
Confederate 
lines on the 
Tennessee 
and gaining 
control of 
that river to 
its southern 
bend in nor- 
thern Missis- 
sippi and Al- 
abama, the 
enemy would 
be forced to 
withdraw 
from Ken- 
tucky and 
Tennessee, 
and retire 
down the Mississippi, and the hope was 
present with him then that so soon as 
he could free his district of Southeast 
Missouri from the presence of Hardee 
and Jeff. Thompson, he would be per- 
mitted to enter upon the execution of 
his enlarged plans. 

The reader will bear in mind, too, 
that Grant had conceived this plan 
three months before General Halleck 
came to the Western Department (Nov. 
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11, following), hence no suggestion 
could have then been received from 
that source, as some writers have sug- 
gested. It is now certain that Grant, 
in the very first days of his command 
as Brigadier-General, originated this 
plan of campaign.* 

Grant had not as yet selected his per- 
manent staff, but an officer who was 
temporarily on duty at his headquar- 
ters at Ironton, told the writer at the 
time (on calling when Grant was ab- 
sent) that ‘‘the General spends every 
minute of his spare time over maps and 
making plans.”’ 

After Grant had been superseded and 
had departed for St. Louis, the Assist- 
ant Post Adjutant at Ironton said to me, 
**T copied a great plan of campaign 
which General Grant sent to Congress- 
man Washburne to lay before the Presi- 
dent. If he were allowed to carry it 
out, it would break the baek of the Con- 
federacy; but now I suppose it all goes 
for nothing. It was a great plan.’’f 


*General Sherman, in his Memoirs (vol. 1, 

. 220) says that in a conversation he had with 

eneral Halleck in January, 1862, in St. Louis, 
Halleck asked, “Where is the rebel line?’ 
Cullum, his chief of staff, drew a pencil line 
through Bowling Green, Forts Donelson, 
oats and Columbus. “That is their line,” 
said Halleck. ‘Now, where is the place to 
break it?’ Cullum or I answered, “Naturally 
in the center.” Halleck then drew a line at 
right angles near the center, which corres- 
soe nearly with the general course of the 

ennessee River, and added, “That is the 
true line of operations.” I have always 
given Halleck credit for that movement, 
which was skillful and extremely rich in 
military results. It was the first real suc- 
cess in our Civil War. 

When Sherman wrote this, in 1874, he did 
not know that Grant had formulated these 
plans in August, 1861, months before Halleck 
came to the Western Department nearly six 
months before Halleck’s conversation with Sher- 
man in St. Louis! Nor did Sherman then 
know that those plans of Grant had been 
sent to Washington in August, 1861, and were 
approved by the President, and that Grant 
was ordered back to the command of the 


district of Southeast Missouri for the very: 


purpose of carrying them out. Indeed, as 


the plans were deemed important by Presi-~ 


dent Lincoln, it is more than likely that he 
mentioned them to Halleck in sending that 
officer to assume command of the Western 
Department; so that what Halleck said to 
Sherman and Cullum, in January 1862, was 
no more than what he had learned from the 
President of Grant’s plan. And we know 
with what persistency Grant adhered to his 
plans when once determined upon and were 
not changed by superior authority. 

tI think it was Lieutenant Steele of the 
Twenty-first [llinois Infantry, and after- 
wards Adjutant. 


General Grant left Ironton greatly 
depressed and disappointed. He felt 
that Frémont was doing him great in- 
justice, and the service an injury. He 
had made rapid progress in prepara- 
tion, and was actually advancing on the 
enemy when he was relieved. 

Col. John M. Thayer of the First 
Nebraska Regiment, (later General, 
and, after the war, Governor of Nebras- 
ka, and United States Senator from 
that state.) who was a personal and in- 
timate friend of Grant, and who had 
reached Ironton with his regiment only 
a few days before, accompanied Grant 
to St. Louis to interview Frémont, and 
if possible, have Grant restored to his 
command at Ironton. 

In writing of the events of August, 
1861, General Thayer says: ‘‘ Why Grant 
wasthus summarily displaced by anoth- 
er he could not divine. Nothing had 
occurred to mar the friendly relations 
between him and Frémont. He felt 
severely the humiliation of being thus 
recalled from his command. for which 
there was no apparent justification; 
and he was thoroughly cast down and 
dejected by the wholly unexpected 
change in his military position 

‘** . . . While preparing to move 
against Hardee and drive him out of 
that section or capture him, he was also 
preparing, when he had disposed of 
Hardee, to move across to the Missis- 
sippi, and establish himself at Cairo, 
thus making that the base of future 
operations. I learned that at the very 
time of which I am writing, Grant had 
in his mind the plans of campaigns on 
the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers, 
and down the Mississippi to Vicksburg, 
which he subsequently carried through. 
The fact of his being taken away from 
that theater of war added largely to his 
chagrin and disappointment. 

‘‘“We went to St. Louis that night, 
and Grant was silent nearly the whole 
of the way. Next morning he called 
upon General Frémont, who proposed 
to send him to Jefferson City. On his 
return tome at the Planters’ House, 
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he said, ‘I do not want to go to Jeffer- 
son City. I do not want to go any 
further into Missouri. But of course I 
must obey orders.’ Reflecting a few 
minutes he added: ‘I wish I could get 
leave of absence to visit Galena.’ I 
advised him to apply for leave. He 
did soand it was granted. His family 
lived in Galena. But little did I 
realize the vast consequence to him and 
to his country of that visit. Foresee- 
ing that the great events of the war 
must inevitably take place east of the 
Mississippi River, he knew if he went 
further into Missouri he might be side- 
tracked for six months or a year and 
thus lose the important opportunity of 
his life. He would be taken away from 
the great theater of war: he would be 
absent from the fields where vast con- 
flicts were to take place and brilliant 
victories were to be won, and would 
have no part or lot in them.” 

‘* He returned from Galena and went 
to Jefferson City. 

‘* His trip to Galena had produced re- 
sults. In about ten days after arriving 
at Jefferson City, he received orders to 
repair to St. Louis without delay to re- 
ceive special instructions. Reaching 
that city, he found his special instruc- 
tions were to proceed to Ironton and as- 
sume command of the district of South- 
east Missouri, enlarged to embrace Sou- 
thern Illinois and Western Kentucky. 

‘* Grant was thus restored to his old 
command from which he had been so 
abruptly removed a few weeks before. 
He now found himself on the right 
road to Cairo, a point he had been so 
anxious to reach and which was to be 
the starting point of the grand cam- 
paign which he had already planned and 
was so soon to inaugurate. : 

‘*T found that his real purpose in 


going to Galena was to secure the in- 
fluence of Mr. Washburne in helping 
him on the way to Cairo, and he did 
not ask in vain; for in a brief space of 
time the order went from Washington 
to Fremont to place Grant in command 
of the district of Southeast Missouri, 
which included Cairo. 

“Sometime after the war I heard the 
following statement from Montgom- 
ery Blair, who was Postmaster-Gen- 
eral under Mr. Lincoln: ‘One day in 
Cabinet meeting, Lincoln turned to the 
Secretary of War and said: ‘Did we 
not receive a communication from a 
man by the name of Grant laying out a 
plan of campaign down the Mississippi?’ 
The Secretary said he believed such a 
paper had been received. The paper 
was produced and read in Cabinet meet- 
ing. It made a strong impression on 
all the members, Lincoln remarking 
that it had, at the time it was received, 
impressed him favorably, but in the 
multiplicity of cares it had been forgot- 
ten until now he had just received a com- 
munication from Congressman Wash- 
burne, of Illinois, calling his attention 
to it and to General Grant and suggest- 
ing that he be sent to Cairo. Lincoln 
then said, ‘Mr. Secretary, send an order 
to General Fremont to put Grant in 
command of the district of Southeast 
Missouri.’ 

‘*The desire of Grant’s heart was now 
accomplished. He was in the position 
to commence that series of campaigns, 
which, as they were unfolded, attracted 
the attention and admiration of the civ- 
ilized world.’’* 

Governor Thayer’s high standing 
places the truth of this corroborative 
statement above all cavil or doubt. 


*Grant at Pilot Knob, by General Thayer. 
in MeClure’s, October, 189. , 


(To be continued.) 

















MRS. JAMES LONGSTREET. 


SOME LADIES OF THE NEW ADMINISTRATION.—. 


By JULIETTE M. BABBITT. 


HE recent change of administra- 
tion brought a large number of 
accomplished and attractive ladies to 
Washington. Some of them were new 
to the place, but many had already 
spent more or less time in the Capital 
city. 

The wife of Mr. John Addison Por- 
ter, the President’s secretary, was Miss 
Amy Betts, a granddaughter of Judge 
Samuel F. Betts, of New York, who 
sat upon the bench forty consecutive 


years. She is a charming woman with 
prematurely gray hair and fair com- 


‘ plexion. She is well educated and a 


fine linguist. She is warm hearted and 
energetic in good works. Several years 
ago Mr. and Mrs. Porter lived at the 
Capital fora time. They were great 
social favorites then, as they are now. 
Many old friends welcomed them on 
their return last March. They have 
a pleasant home on K street, between 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth, which is 
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brightened by the 
presence of two love- 
ly little girls. The 
eldest, Agnes, is be 
tween six and seven 
years of age; Joseph- 
ine is about five. 
Gen. Oliver L. 
Spaulding, of Michi- 
gan, First Assistant 
Secretary of the 
Treasury, is filling 
that position for the 
second time and has 
represented his State 
in Congress, so that 
he and his amiable 
wife are not strang- 
ers to Washington. 
Mrs. Spaulding was 
Mary Cecelia 
Swegles, born at 
Painted Post, N. Y., 
and reared in Michi- 
gan, of which State 


her father, Hon. John 





MRS J. A. PORTER. 


Swegles, was Auditor-General. _She ally clever artist, her book illustra- 
was carefully educated and is anunusu- tions being especially fine. She is of 





MRS. PERRY 8. HEATH. 
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medium height with a bright, earnest 
face crowned with dark, curly hair, 
which is streaked with gray. There 
are three sons; two of them gradu- 
ated, with honor, at Ann Arbor; the 
youngest, a lad of fifteen is in the 
Washington High school. The only 
daughter, Edna Cecelia, after graduat- 
ing from Wellesley, taught for two 
years in New York and in Texas. She 
is enthusiastically fond of her work, 
but has given it up to be with her 
parents, this winter, at their home on 
Fourteenth street. 


Postmaster-General was especially 
pleasing to a large circle of friends, 
made in Washington by Mr. Heath 
and his charming wife when he was 
one of the most prominent and popular 
of our newspaper correspondents, Mrs. 
Heath was Miss Ella Conway, of Louis- 
ville. Her family are among the best 
in the State. She is a little woman 
with a daintily rounded, girlish figure, 
fair complexion, light hair and merry, 
gray-blue eyes. She is well educated, 
especially in music and is an ideal hos- 

tess, entertaining de™ 





An exceedingly 
well favored couple, 
decided acquisitions 
to society, are Col. 
and Mrs. Theodore 
A. Bingham. Col- 
onel Bingham has 
charge of the public 
buildings and 
grounds, and to him 
falls the task of pre- 
senting several thou- 
sand persons to the 
President at each of 
the formal recep- 
tions. Mrs. Bingham 
was Miss Lucille 
Rutherford, a St. 
Louis belle and beau- 
ty, whom the hand- 
some young officer 
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lightfully, in her 
beautiful home at the 
head of Connecticut 
avenue. 

Mrs. Bristow, wife 
of Hon. Joseph L. 
Bristow, Fourth As- 
sistant Postmaster- 
General, is also a 
Kentucky woman. 
She went, as a bride, 
to Kansas, and helped 
her husband to make 
a home in that new 
country. She is slen- 
der and quiet, with a 
sweet face and dark 
hair. Her tastes are 
very domestic and 
she is a devoted wife 
iss _j and mother. Mr. and 





won from all compet- 
itors. The first few 
yearsof their married life were spent in 
the far west. Then Colonel Bingham was 
sent, as military attaché, to Berlin and 
afterward to Rome. He returned to this 
country not long ago. Mrs. Bingham 


is of medium height and fine figure, ° 


and has dark, wavy hair and dark eyes. 
She is highly accomplished; is a fine 
conversationalist and a most agreeable 
hostess, presiding, gracefully, over a 
handsome house in a historic neighbor- 
hood. She is the devoted mother of a 
bright boy about thirteen years old. 
The appointment of Mr. Perry S. 
Heath to the position of First Assistant 


MRS. BINGER HERMAN, 


Mrs. Bristow have a 
home on Columbia 
Heights and have three sons, lively, 
wide-awake boys who greatly enjoy 
Washington life. 

The First Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, Hon. Thomas Ryan, and his 
amiable wife are also from Kansas, 
which State Mr. Ryan represented in 
Congress, from 1876 to 1889. They too 
are well known and very popular in 
Washington. Mr. Ryan was Minister 
to Mexico during the Harrison admin- 
istration, and many souvenirs of their 
pleasant stay in that country adorn 
their home on Columbia Heights. Mrs. 
Ryan was born and reared in Towanda 
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Pa. She is of medium height and fair 
complexion; is well read and has very 
pleasing manners. Soon after their 
marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Ryan went to 
Topeka, Kansas, where they now have 
an elegant home which is quite fa- 
mous for the delightful entertain- 
ments given in it. 

Judge Willis Vandevanter. Assist- 
ant Attorney-General for the Juterior 
Department, is a talented Indianian 
who was lucky enough to find his fair 
young bride in Michigan. She went 
with him to Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
where they have a charming home. 
Mrs. Vandevanter was Miss Dolly 
Burhans, of Ionia, of good old coloni- 
al stock on both sides of her family. 
Her father, Winslow Page Burhans, 
very prominent 
in Michigan af- 
fairs, was a de- 
scendant of Ja- 
cob Burhans 
who came over 
in the good 
ship Bonte Koe 
(spotted cow), 
in 1664. She is 
slight and ra- 
ther delicate 
looking, with a 
bright, expres- 
sive face, frank, 
straightfor- 
ward, gray eyes 





MRS. THOMAS RYAN. 
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MRS. THEODORE BINGHAM. 


and dark brown 
hair. Dimples 
come and go in 
her cheeks as 
she talks most 
entertainingly. 
Music is one of 
her chief ac- 
complishments. 
She is nota 
very ardent 
suffragist, nat- 
urally; but, as 
women do vote 
in her adopted 
State. she 
thinks that the 
best of them should make a point of 
going to the polls on election day, 
which, in her city, is one of the quiet- 
est days in the year. Judge and Mrs. 
Vandevanter keep house on Wyoming 
avenue, Kalorama Heights. They 
have twosons: the eldest, about twelve 
years old; the youngest, eighteen 
months. ’ 

The Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, Hon. Binger Hermann, 
of Oregon, and his wife had many 
friends in Washington when he was 
appointed to his present position, he 
having represented his State in Con- 
gress, for six terms. Mrs. Hermann 
was Miss Flora Tibbetts, born at Law- 


MRS. VANDEVANTER. 
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MARY CECELIA SPAULDING. 


renceburg, Indiana, of good old New 
England stock. She was educated and 
married in Oregon. She is slender, of 
medium height, has brown hair and 


eyes, is a fine musician and well upin. 


the best literature of the day. Com- 
missioner and-Mrs. Hermann have four 
children. The eldest son and daughter, 
both married, are stillin Oregon. They 
have with them a lovely young daugh- 
ter, Miss Mabel, who was educated in 
Washington. She inherits her moth- 
er’s love and talent for music and 
speaks several languages. A _ hand- 
some lad, about thirteen, completes the 
family. 

The fair young bride of Gen. James 
Longstreet, the new Commissioner of 
Railroads and the hero of two wars, 


was Miss Ellen Dortch, of Georgia. 
Her family is an old and famous one in 
North Carolina and Georgia. Her fath- 
er, Hon. James S. Dortch, deceased, 
was one of the most distinguished law- 
yers and best liked men in Georgia. 
His daughter was educated at Notre 
Dame, Baltimore. She is slight, fair 


_ and girlish in appearance, about twenty- 


six years of age but looking even young- 
er. She has an exquisite complexion, 
golden hair and blue eyes. Her man- 
ner is quiet and gentle, her voice, soft 
and low. No one would take her for an 
enterprising newspaper woman. When 
she was only fifteen she took charge of 
a newspaper and conducted it with suc- 
cess. At the time of her marriage 
she was Assistant State Librarian, the 
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MRS J. L. BRISTOW. 


first woman to hold a salaried position 
under the State. It was due to her 
efforts that a bill passed the last Georgia 
Legislature making women eligible to 
the office of librarian. The wedding 
occurred September 8th, in Atlanta, 
at the residence of Governor Atkinson, 


on the fiftieth anniversary of the battle 
of Molino del Rey, where the groom— 
then Colonel—led his regiment in the 
brilliant charge which won him promo- 
tion. General and Mrs. Longstreet are 
at a quiet boarding house for the win- 
ter. 





MAGGIE. 


AY all the flowers that in the spring 
Their sweetest odors throw, 
And all the birds that on the wing 
Their brightest plumage show, 
Give me the art to tell my love 
As I it fain would tell; 


Give me the art to speak the love 


That from my heartsprings well. 
In every leaf of every flower 

And every song of bird 
Enduring love will perfume shower, 


Enduring love be heard. 


Ottumwa, 
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THREE SINGERS. 


WALT WHITMAN, 


S VULCAN forged the thunderbolts of Jove 
From brands half-molten, seething, breathing fire— 
Mid spark-lit nebulz of fierce desire— 
So he, we calied the Good Gray Poet, rove 
His virile verse of ardent words and free, 
The fearless songs of bold Democracy. 


His melody the clash of arms, the storm 
Of warring elements: and through it all 
A strain of music weird, yet sweet withal; 

No stilted measure marred, nor narrow form 
Controlled his song, nor metrical display; 
He saw with Nature’s eyes and said his say. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 


Simple as song-bird’s lay and sweet’ Joyous he sang of Hope and Peace, 


The song of our gracious Friend; He wept for the fettered slave; 
Childlike he sat at Nature’s feet. He prayed for a time when war should cease, 
A wildwood weed, a beard of wheat, When Man through Loveshould win release 

A theme to his muse could lend. From sin and the cruel grave. 


A strand of gold in warp and weft 
Through his web of song is seen, 

In and out and from right to left 

He wove his soul, with pious deft, 
For the gentle Nazarene. 


ALFRED TENNYSON, 


O songster laurel-crowned, whose lightest word 
Enthralled the Anglo-Saxon mind where’er 
The English tongue is heard, and far and near 

Won meed of praise; oft depth of malice stirred 

In some mean soul who could not help but grieve 
For fame he envied but could not achieve. 


A threnodist who melted human hearts; 
A polisher of gems, whose adept hand : 
Made grand thoughts simple and the simple grand; 
A master-workman, skilled in cunning arts, 
Who spurred men to great deeds, or waked their love, 
Or raised them, with his song, to heaven above; 
Laid bare their souls, their better nature hymned, 
And all their vagrant moods and passions limned. 


Frank I. Clarke. 
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THE PALISADES. 
A View on the Cedar River, near Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 




















ECHO CAVE, PALISADES, NEAR MOUNT VERNON. 


CORNELL COLLEGE, MOUNT VERNON, IOWA. 


By BESSIE JULIET CRARY. 


i. 
EARLY fifty years ago—so runs 
the tradition—shortly after the 
first pioneers crossed the Mississippi, 
and when Iowa was still a wilderness 


and overrun by wild game and inhab- * 


ited by Indians, Rev. George B. Bow- 
man, a sturdy, resolute and devout 
itinerant preacher of the early days of 
Methodism, while riding on horseback 
over his extended circuit, came upon a 
beautiful tree-crowned hill, rising per- 
haps a hundred feet above the surround- 
ing country. This hill is situated about 
sixteen miles east of the city of Cedar 
Rapids. As Elder Bowman looked at the 
beautiful eminence, it seemed to his 
literal faith to have been designed by 
the Creator in the very beginning as 
the site of a Christian college. He 
dismounted from his horse and knelt in 
9 


prayer, consecrating the hill to God, 
and himself to the building of a college 
thereon. Then rising from his knees he 
at once went to work to accomplish his 
purpose. 

How Elder Bowman brought to a 
realization his dream of a college, even 
those who helped in the fulfillment 
hardly know. No man but such as he 
—strong in persuasion, of indomitable 
will and unswerving faith — could have 
brought it about. The pioneers were 
poor, prices were low and money was 
scarce. But the Elder made an assess- 
ment on everyone he met,and considered 
no one too poor to give something. He 
took lands, houses, horses, cattle, hog: 
—anything, everything. One minister 
tells how Elder Bowman, finding that 
the young preacher had neither money 
nor property convertible into money, 
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attempted to persuade him to donate his 
old silver watch to the cause. 

In the autumn of 1852, school was 
opened under one teacher, in the Meth- 
odist church at Mt.Vernon. Meantime 
a seminary building was in process of 
erection on the hill. All the pine lum- 
ber, hardware and other material for 
this were hauled on wagons from the 
Mississippi, sixty miles away, for lowa 
had no railroads in those days. Every- 
one gave something toward the build- 
ing. Those who were unable to give 


BOWMAN 


money or material, gave of their time 
and personal services. Some did teamr 
ing: many students carried the hod. 

In 1853, on the completion of the 
seminary building, the school was form- 
ally opened under the supervision of the 
Iowa conference as ‘‘lowa Conference 
Seminary.’’ The principal was Rev. 
S. M. Fellows, A. M., formerly principal 
of Rock River Seminary, Illinois. The 
new school had a large attendance, 
many of the students coming from a 


considerable distance. The same year 
that the seminary was founded saw also 
the founding of the Amphictyon Liter- 
ary Society, the oldest college literary 
society in Iowa. 

It is said that Elder Bowman, though 
assenting to the official title, ‘Iowa 
Conference Seminary,’ always spoke 
of the school as ‘‘the college,’’ and 
finally others also adopted this pro- 
phetic name. Nor did Elder Bowman 
rest until the school was a college in 
fact as well as in name. 
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In 1857 the original charter was so 
amended as to make the school of col- 
legiate rank. The college opened with 
a faculty composed of president, pre- 
ceptress, three professors, and three 
lady teachers. The college was named 
after William W. Cornell, Esq., of New 
York, one of its generous benefactors. 

From the first,Cornell College has ad- 
mitted both men and women upon the 
same conditions, has given equal honors 
to women, and is said to have been the 
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first college in the 
country to give to 
women teachers 
equal rank and 
equal salaries with 
men. 

In those days 
there were nei- 
ther preparatory 
nor high schools 
and but few com- 
mon schools, so 
that Cornell was 
compelled to take 
many students at 
the very begin- 
ning of their edu- 
cation and work 
them up to colle- 
giate grade. To 
meet these condi- 
tions, there was a 
Primary Depart- 
ment, a Common 
English, a College 
Preparatory, a 
Normal and a Col- 
lege Department. 
The catalogue of 
57-58 shows 55 
students in the 
primary depart- 
ment, 218 in the 
preparatory de- 
partment and 21 
in the collegiate, 
total, 294. The ages of the students 
ranged from ten years upwards, the ma- 
jority being in their teens. Those stu- 
dents of the fifties— the boys in their 
coarse, shabby clothing, the girls peep- 
ing out from their sunbonnets — would 
make strange figures in the college halls 
of to-day. Nor would a student of the 
present be content to lead such a quiet, 
monotonous life as the students then 
led, the only relaxations being an occa- 
sional picnic, and a promenade once a 
month. The college rules of those days 
form interesting and rather amusing 
reading. In the catalogue of °57 these 
by-laws, among others, appear: 
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1. Students are expected to rise at 
5 A. M. and to retire at 10 P. M. 

15. Young ladies and gentlemen will 
not associate together in walking or 
riding, nor stand conversing together 
in the halls or public rooms of the 
buildings, but when necessary they 
can see the persons they desire by per- 
mission. 

In the catalogue of '63 the following 
ruleappears. It is probably the original 
‘*Rule 12°°—that mythical edict of which 
all Cornell students have heard so much, 
although probably few of them even 
know how it was worded: 

12. The escorting of young ladies by 
young gentlemen is not allowed. 
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These primitive rules gradually dis- 
appeared. 

In the collegiate department at that 
time was but one course of study, name- 
ly, the Classical. Among the ‘ Orna- 
mental Branches’’ were ‘Grecian 
Painting,’’ a kind of transfer painting; 
Ornamented Hair Work, and Wax 
Flowers. These branches were soon 
pruned away, and may be reckoned 
among the ‘lost arts’’ of education. 


The first class was graduated in ’58, 


and consisted of the President’s sister 
and the man she afterward married. 


man made an address setting forth the 
growing needs of the infant college, 
and appealing to the generosity of the 
multitudes gathered to witness what 
had already been accomplished. Every 
year a large sum of money was raised 
for the school on that day. One of the 
bishops of the Methodist church aptly 
designated the early Cornell commence- 
ment as a ‘‘cross between a Fourth of 
July and a Methodist camp-meeting.”’ 
So the College went on in its quiet and 
unpretentious ways until 1861. 

The first shot fired on Fort Sumter 





STREET FACING CAMPUS. 


Thus at the very beginning was set the 
example of marriages between Cornell 
students—an example since faithfully 
followed by many, rarely to the disad- 
vantage of any. ' 
The early commencements, or ‘‘ Ex- 
hibition Days,’’ as they were called— 
for others besides the members of the 
graduating class took part—were great 
occasions. Commencement was the 
grand yearly holiday for the people of 
Linn and adjoining counties. Hun- 
dreds of wagonsand carriages thronged 
the streets of the little town that day. 
On each exhibition day, Elder Bow- 





showed of what stuff those plain country 
boys were made. Before the war was 
over Cornell had sent almost every one 
of its able-bodied men to the front in 
defense of the Nation’s flag. 

At the first call for 75,000 men Iowa 
sent one regiment to the field, Linn 
county furnishing one company, one- 
quarter of which was composed of Cor- 
nell students. From April 20 to Octo- 
ber 1, 1861, at least seventy-five students 
enlisted, and during the years ’62, ’63 
and ’64, many more. The exact num- 
ber is not known. The war record of 
Cornell students is one of ‘‘ conspicuous 
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gallantry and devotion.’’ Of the large 
number of commissioned officers, those 
known are: Ten captains, six adjutants, 
ten lieutenants, one quartermaster. 
Cornell, both faculty and students, 
was in its sympathies enthusiastically 
Union. So strong was the feeling that, 
unless incapacitated,it really took more 
courage for a young man not to enlist 


, 


visitor the ‘‘ copperhead-pin” she was 
wearing, upon which a scrimmage en- 
sued. The ‘‘copperhead-pin’’ was a 
pin made from the head stamped on a 
large copper cent, and was a badge of 
the Southern sympathizers. So great 
was the excitement aroused by the riot 
that foursome time afterward the college 
buildings were watched at night for 
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than to do so. The patriotic feeling 
was as intense among the people of Mt. 
Vernon and vicinity as in the college 
itself. 

A good, illustration of this extreme 
loyalty of sentiment is found in the 
‘*Copperhead-Pin Riot”’ of °63. This 
riot was caused by one girl visitor at 
the commencement exercises of °63 
attempting to take from another girl 


fear they might be burned by ‘‘Copper- 
heads.’’ From 1861 to 1864 Cornell 
presented much the aspect of a female 
seminary with a masculine annex. In 
63 the total number in college classes 
was forty, of whom only twelve were 
men. Atone commencement there were 
but two males on the program, one a 
delicate youth unfit for war, the other a 
boy of sixteen. 
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When the news of the fall of Rich- 
mond reached Mt. Vernon the wildest 
excitement ensued. The girls rang the 
college bell for an hour and a half; 
people went out on the street and rang 
sleigh-bells, cow-bells— anything; one 
girl expressed her joy by madly waving 
a table-cloth; boys turned their coats 
wrong side out and performed other 
equally logical acts. A funeral service 
was held on the campus over the effigy 
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a training which produced such manly 
and gallant men. 

Since the war Cornell has offered free 
tuition to all disabled soldiers, and to 
all orphans of soldiers, and for much of 
the time has supplied needy members 
of these two classes with books, and 
paid for them their board bills also. 

Through all the forty years since it 
was founded, Cornell has been steadily 
growing and improving. It stands to- 
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of ‘‘ Jeff’ Davis, and a regular funeral 
oration was pronounced. , 

Ten days later the general exultation 
of feeling was changed into sorrow and 
mourning by the news of the assussina- 
tion of Lincoln. 

After the war the student-soldiers 
returned to college, bringing with them 
many of their comrades, who had been 
attracted by the Cornell boys’ glowing 
praises of their alma mater, and who 
had longed to place themselves under 


day in the very front rank of Iowa col- 
leges in respect to requirements for 
admission, courses of study, standard of 
work, extent of equipments and ability 


of professors. 


II. 


Standing to-day on the same verdant 
mount upon which Elder Bowman 
knelt in consecration, and looking away 
over the scene which met his eye, we 
do not wonder that he considered this a 
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spot especially lit by the smile of God. 
That wide outlook over a peacefully 
smiling landscape, northward to where 
the rolling prairies met the sky, south- 
ward to the Cedar River hills with 
their ever changing lights and shadows, 
is one which never grows old. Itisa 
constant inspiration and benediction. 
Visitors cannot say enough in praise of 
the beauty of the outlook from the hill. 
Bishop Thompson said that it reminded 
him of the scenery around Oxford Uni- 
versity, England. Bishop Foster re- 
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railroad center of Eastern Iowa, Cedar 
Rapids, and is only a few hours ride 
from the most distant frontiers of the 
State. 

Cornell has at present four collegiate 
courses of study—the Classical, the 
Philosophical, the Scientific, and the 
Civil Engineering. Freedom of elec- 
tion is allowed within each of the Col- 
lege courses. High grade schools in 
art, oratory and music are well sus- 
tained. Several excellent courses are of- 
ered in the science and art of teaching. 
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marked that he had seen but two col- 
leges as beautifully located as Cornell, 
one of these being near Constantinople, 
overlooking the Bosphorus. 

Since the College was founded, the 
Chicago & North-Western railroad has 
stretched its arms across the State, and 
the main line passes through Mt. Ver- 
non. Thus the College has been made 
easy of access from all directions. 
Something of the success of the school 
must be attributed to the fact that it is 
located in a suburban town of the chief 


The military department at Cornell 
is under the instruction of an officer of 
the regular army, appointed by the 
Secretary of War. The battalion is 
composed of infantry and artillery com- 
panies and a signal corps, besides the 
band. The arms and equipments are 
provided by the Government. In con- 
nection with the College proper there 
is an Academy having a three years’ 
course, and presided over by an ex- 
ceedingly able principal. The student 
body now numbers about 550, a little 
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CAMPUS DELL. 


less than half of these being young 
women; and there are thirty-one mem- 
bers in the Faculty. The College has 
five buildings, among which the finest 
are Bowman Hall, the women’s board- 
ing hall, and the Chapel. 

The Hall accommodates 100 young 
women, and is a pleasant and comfort- 
able building, with steam heat, bath 
rooms on each floor, pretty, light furni- 
ture in the rooms, a large, well-lighted 


dining room, and a large reception room 
opening into the conservatory, which is 
filled with rare and beautiful plants. 
The Chapel building is said to be the 
finest structure of its kind in the West. 
It is constructed of gray limestone in 
rough blocks. On the first floor are 
the museum and the day chapel, and on 
the second floor an auditorium, with a 
seating capacity of 1,600. On the larg- 
est tower of the building is a clock 
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which strikes the hours and quarter 
hours on a chime of bells. 

Cornell’s professors are scholarly 
and progressive. A number of them 
have pursued original studies in sub- 
jects connected with their departments 
and have published, in valuable papers, 
the results of their investigations. 

Nearly all of them have pursued 
graduate studies in the leading univer- 
sities of this 
country or Eu- 
rope. The Pro- 
fessor of Greek 
spent the last 
year on leave 
of absence in 
residence and 
in travel in 
Greece, and in 
advanced work 
in the Ameri- 
can School of 
Classical Stud- 
ies at Athens. 
The depart- 
ment of Latin 
has attracted 
attention on ac- 
count of the 
persistent aim 
to equip the 
learner with 
ability to read 
properly and 
understand and 
enjoy the Latin 
language, and 
the very early 
introduction of 
the Roman pro- 


nunciation. A Latin play, ‘‘The Twins,” 


by Plautus, was given en costume, and 
in Latin in one of the literary society 
halls, in the spring of °93. This is be- 
lieved to be the first classic play ever 
given in the original tongue by any 
Western college. 

The extensive report of the Professor 
of Geology on artesian wells, embody- 
ing the greater part of a recent volume 
of the Iowa State Geological Survey, 
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has received much favorable comment. 
The literary societies at Cornell are 
strong. Of these there are seven so- 
cieties for collegiate students, four gen- 
tlemen’s and three ladies’, and three 
preparatory societies. Especial atten- 
tion is given by the societies to debate. 
An Inter-Society Debating League has 
been formed, and each society chooses 
two representatives in the joint debates. 
Much time, 
thought and 
study are given 
to preparation 
for these de- 
bates, and the 
winning soci- 
ety is justly 
proud of its vic- 
tory. The Y. M. 
C. A. and the Y. 
W.C. A. of Cor- 
nell have each 
a large mem- 
bership, and 
their meetings 
are well attend- 
ed and wide- 
awake. The 
Ministers’ Club 
of thirty or 
thirty-five 
members, and 
superior cours- 
es in Bible 
study make an 
excellent pre- 
liminary train- 
ing for students 
expecting to 
study theology. 
Cornell has a Students’ Volunteer Mis- 
sion Band, and a mission study class, for 
the study of foreign mission fields. 

The physical training of the young 
men is provided for by a gymnasium 
which has excellent equipments, while 
the young women gain strength and 
grace by attendance upon the classes in 
physical culture. 

Athletics is much more general than 
in most schools. The aim is an all- 
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around development of the many, rather 
than excessive development of the few 
along special lines. Each class has its 
baseball and track team and a regular 
schedule of games between the classes 
is arranged. These games are hotly 
contested. The Cornell ball ground is 
one of the best in the State. 

But Cornell’s pride in this line is ten- 
nis. Everyone belongs toa tennis asso- 
ciation, and every one plays. The courts 
are not to be excelled—if they can be 
equaled — by those of any other Iowa 
college. In 1896, at the State Tennis 


sort of place, and the people are cul- 
tured and high-minded. No liquor has 
ever been openly sold in the town. Mt. 
Vernon has no billiard saloons, no thea- 
ter, and no halls for dancing — nothing 
to distract the student's attention from 
his studies. The bond of sympathy be- 
tween students and townspeople is very 
strong. The fact that all the gentle- 
men students, and many of the ladies, 
room in private houses in the town, 
helps to maintain the interest of the 
town in the college. 

Cornell has the reputation among 





ATHLETIC GROUNDS AT DRILL HOUR. 


Tournament, Cornell won both Gentle- 
men’s Singles and Gentlemen’s Doubles, 
and took Ladies’ Doubles by default. 
In 1897 she won Gentlemen’s Doubles 
and made a fine record in Gentlemen's 
Singles. 

The expenses at Cornell are surpris- 
ingly low. Many students spend not 
more than $75 a term,and this amount in- 
cludes clothing, but not many ‘‘spreads’’ 
nor tickets to entertainments; $300 a 
year gives the student a good margin of 
spending money. 

Mt. Vernon is an ideal college town. 
It is a peaceful, pastoral, unworldly 


college students of the State of having 
hosts of pretty girls. I record this fact, 
as it may possess an interest to some 
young man about to make a choice of a 
college home. Nor are the girls merely 
pretty. Never elsewhere have I seen 
such fresh, sweet and innocent girlish 
faces. The girls are the typical ‘‘ old 
fashioned girls,’’ untouched by jin de 
siecle frivolity. Among the young men 
“toughs’’ and ‘‘sports” are almost 
unknown. Nearly all are possessed of 
high ambitions and lofty ideals, and 
many are paying their own way through 
college. 
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There are two rather remarkable 
things about Cornell College. One is 
the length of the terms of the members 
of the faculty. As an illustration, Cor- 
nell in all her history has had but three 
presidents. The present presiding of- 
ficer, William F. King, D. D., LL. D., 
has served as president since 1865, and 
was acting president during ’63 and 64. 
President King has given his life to 
Cornell, and great beyond telling has 
been the work which he has accom- 
plished for the college. 

The second remarkable characteristic 
of Cornell is the unusual excellence of 





himself at the other, would be a uni- 
versity. Cornell has several professors 
who are to their pupils what Mark 
Hopkins was to Garfield. If teachers 
make a school, and the greatness of a 
school is to be measured by the great- 
ness of its teachers. then is Cornell a 
grand and glorious institution, for it 
has not one alone, but several just such 
ideal teachers as David Starr Jordan 
describes*, teachers, hesays, ‘‘to have 
known whom is of itself a liberal educa- 
tion.... A great man never fails to 
leave a great mark on every youth with 
whom he comes in contact. ... The 
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the instruction fora college of Cornell’s 


size and for one which pays no larger. 


salaries than does Cornell. The ex- 
planation is found in the loving loy- 
alty of the faculty to the college. Ev- 
ery year the professors receive and 
decline offers of positions in the larger 
colleges and universities, with large 
increase in salary and a much better 
opportunity to rise, and to make their 
names known to the world. 

Nearly all the Cornell professors 
have had university training, either in 
this country or abroad. 

Garfield once said that a log with 
Mark Hopkins at one end of it, and 


ideal college professor should be the 
best man in the community. ... He 
should be to the student like David 
Copperfield’s Agnes, always pointing 
the way upward. ... Above and be- 


. yond all learning is the influence of 


character.’’ 

Cornell has an atmosphere and a spirit 
all itsown. Never was a college more 
democratic. The only aristocracy is 
that of brains and character; some of 
the most popular and highly respected 
students are those who pay part or all 
of their expenses by doing janitor work, 


*David Starr Jordan, “Care and Culture of 
Men.” 
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acting as steward 
of a boarding club, 
or teaching alter- 
nate years. Much 
spending money is 
not a passport to 
social favor, nor is 
a dress suit a ne- 
cessity for admit- 
tance to social 
functions. 

The moral stan- 
dard is very high, 
and social sins, 
such as drinking 
and gambling, 
which are con- 
doned by society 
in many places 
are frowned upon 
severely at Cor- 
nell 

With it all, 
there is a certain 
uplifting influ- 
ence, a certain in- 
definable inspira- 
tion in the spirit 
of the place, that 
is felt by every stu- 
dent. One Cornel- 
jite says he will 
return to Mt. Vernon to finish his course 
because ‘‘ Cornell is a good place to grow 
in.’”’ An alumnus, writing of Cornell, 
asks why it is that, with meagre equip- 
ments as compared with the great uni- 
versities, Cornell is yet able to turn out 
men who hold their own with the best 
products of the best universities, and 
answers his own question thus: ‘‘ There 
is a breath of God about the campus, 
there is a breath of God about the paths 
of the professors, that makes cowards 
into men and men into heroes.’’ Toone 
who knows what sort of men and women 
Cornell’s teachers are, and realizes 
their influence upon the student, and 
the influence of the spirit of the school, 
it is no marvel that every Cornell youth 
of the Sixties was willing to give his 
life, if necessary, to his country’s de- 
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fense; nor that each year scores of Cor- 
nell graduates enter the ministry in 
order to lead their fellow-men to a high- 
er and purer life; or bidding farewell to 
home, friends and native land, go as 
missionaries to foreign fields. The mar- 
vel would be if it were otherwise. 

Among the students ut Cornell there 
is a general comradeship rare in col- 
leges. The student there is not an iso- 
lated and lonely unit. He is a member 
of the Cornell family. Shut in from 
the noise and discord of the’outer world. 
Cornell forms a little world by itself, 
and the bonds of fellowship between 
the dwellers in this modern Arcadia are 
drawn very close. An incident which 
occurred during the Civil War illus- 
trates this fact: 

But two Cornell students ever bore 
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arms against their country. Of these 
two, one became a lieutenant in a 
Texas regiment. At one time, learn- 
ing that one of his prisoners was a Cor- 


nell boy and a member of his own liter- - 


ary society, the Lieutenant took the 
prisoner several miles from camp, gave 
him a horse and started him for the 
Union lines. 

The strong bond of love to the Col- 
lege and to one another is not broken 
when Cornell’s students leave her halls 
and go out into the world. In 1873 
the alumni, though then numbering 
but 100, undertook the support of an 
alumni chair. This is now endowed 
with nearly $40,000 and the endowment 
of a second chair is well begun. The 
alumni are also endowing a library of 





history in honor of Har- 
riet J. Cooke, A. M., who 
long and honorably filled 
the position of Precep- 
tress and the Chair of 
History. 

Many Cornell gradu- 
ates are as good as so 
many college agents in 
sending new students to 
the College, while every 
Cornell graduate who 
has a child to be educat- 
ed, invariably sends him 
to his alma mater. In 
every town where there 
are a few alumni, a Cor- 
nell College Association 
is formed. The Chicago 
Association is composed 
of nearly 250 members, 
a large per cent of whom 
are regular alumni. 

Of Cornell’s 685 alum- 
ni, 657 are accounted for 
in the quinquennial cat- 
alogue of °96 and ’97. 
This catalogue gives the 
distribution of the grad- 
uates among the differ- 
ent professions as fol- 
lows: Teachers, 130; law- 
yers, 84; ministers, 81; 

business men, 44; physicians, 22; engi- 
neers, 25; farmers, 17; editors, journal- 
ists and publishers, 14; missionaries, 10; 
miscellaneous,* 183; deceased, 47. 
Cornell has every reason to be proud 
of her alumni. Her graduates stand 
among the first in the land, in politics, 
and in the ministry. Her ministerial 
- students have occupied pulpits in all the 
large cities of the United States, be- 
sides holding the leading churches in 
Iowa. 
The alumni roll of Cornell College 
shows a large number of well known 
names. Of these may be mentioned 


*Of those included in the class “ miscel- 
laneous,” 24 were during '96 and 97, graduate 
students in different colleges and universities 
of the United States, and 4 were engaged in 
Y. M. or Y. W. C. A. work. 
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among the lawyers, Judge Ben McCoy, 
of Oskaloosa; Judge C. A. Pollock, of 
Fargo, N. D.; State Senator E. T. 
Brackett, of Saratoga Springs, N.Y: 
State Senator W. O. Mitchell, of Corn- 
ing, ex-Speaker of the Iowa House; 
Capt. E. B. Soper, attorney for the 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern 
railway, Emmetsburg; R. G. Cousins, 
member of Congress from the Fifth 
Iowa District; and L. M. Shaw,Governor 
of Iowa. 

Among the ministers are George 
Elliott, of Spring Garden St. Methodist 
Church, Philadelphia; H. E. Warner, 
Christ Church, Denver; S. G. Smith, 
People’s Church, St. Paul; Dillon Bron- 
son, M. E. Church, Salem, Mass.: 
and Lewis Curts, Senior Agent of the 
Methodist Publishing House, Cincin- 
nati. Besides these are a number of 
the leading pastors of the various con- 
ferences. 

Space will allow the mention of only 
a few of Cornell’s physicians: W. A. 
Burr, Denver; W. K. Jaques, and Mil- 
ton R. Barker, Chicago; Kate Mason- 
Hogle, Mount Vernon, and D. C. Brock- 
man, Ottumwa. 

Among the teachers might be named 
J. E. Harlan, Vice-President of Cornell 


College; F. B. Gault, President of the 
University of Idaho: G. W. White, 
President University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; William Wilcox, ex-President 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association, ° 
1896; W. A. Wirtz, Professor in Par- 
sons College; Mary B. Witter, North 
Denver High School, and J. W. Akers; 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Iowa, 1881-87. 

E. T. Devine, Secretary of the 
United Charities Organization, in New 
York City; E. J. Helms, pastor of 
an institutional church in Boston; E. 
Shankland, who designed the grea 
arches supporting the roof of the 
Manufacturers’ Building at the Colum- 
bian Exposition; Eva Fancher Wish- 
ard, identified with Y. W. C. A. work; 
Grace Adams, Superintendent of the 
New York City Deaconess Home: Ruth 
Collins, missionary in India, and W. E. 
Manley, missionary in China, are 
among those who have distinguished 
themselves in diverse departments of 
the world’s work. 

If a college, like everything else, is to 
be judged by products and results, then 
surely Cornell is worthy to rank among 
the foremost, not only of Iowa colleges. 
but of the colleges of the United States. 
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FRANCES STRIEGEL. 


By Mrs. E. D. ADAMS. 


ROM this midland country where 
genius springs fresh from the fields 

and inspiration is colored by revolving 
seasons, a new star has arisen. Iowa 
has given Frances Striegel to the mu- 
sical world. Her infancy and girlhood 
were spent in the little village of 
Harper. When she was a child, the 
great harmonies of nature seemed to 
be stirring in her soul, and driving her 
into rivalry with the birds and the 
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blossoms. She had a spirit that re- 
sponded even to the silent music of 
flowers and trees, and she could hear 
the noiseless melodies that came out of 
the pictured west at sunset. And so 
she grew. The breezes from the prai- 
ries whispered symphonies in her ears. 
Her feelings were in touch, too, with 
all human emotions. While her talents 
were acquiring versatility "and dis- 
tinction, her sympathetic nature was 
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scattering sunshine around her. Her 
genius, which is now attracting general 
admiration, is not more remarkable 
than that rare mingling of vivacity and 
gentleness which endears her to her 
friends. 

A soul so sensitive found. early ex- 
pression in music. She could play the 
piano almost as soon as she could reach 
the keys. When a tiny girl in short 
dresses, she used to win applause at 
local fairs by her phenomenal perform- 
ances on that instrument. Everybody 
seemed to know and love “little Fanny 
Striegel.’’ Few, if any, however, ap- 
preciated the possibilities of her future. 
I can scarcely remember a time since 
her childhood when she was not a 
musical marvel. The honor of dis- 
covering her belongs to Dr. Rommell 
of Mt. Pleasant. His encouragement 
and assistance led her into higher fields 
of activity. Her own buoyancy of soul 
has carried her upward with a rapidity 
seldom attained by an artist. Before 
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she was out of her teens she had suc- 
cessively taken a course of instruction 
under Dr. Rommell, completed both 
the regular and the post graduate 
course at the Chicago Musical College, 
and become a member of the faculty of 
that institution. Subsequently, and 
especially after playing a Chopin con- 
certo, at the Auditorium, under the 
baton of Theodore Thomas, her every 
appearance in Chicago has been an 
ovation. A year in Vienna followed, 
where the great Leschetizky directed 
her playing, as he had previously 
brought out that other pianistic prodigy 
—Paderewski. Since her return from 
abroad she has given recitals in several 
cities in the Middle-West, and the en- 
thusiasm with which she has been re- 
ceived has’ seldom been equaled. 
Musical critics are devoting themselves 
to a technical study of her playing, and 
through their published comments those 
who are learned in the art are coming 
to understand her rare endowments, 





The wonder woke me. 





Sweet anthems pierced the skies in glorious strain 
And echoed on and on most rapturously. 
With the vision’s wane 


A VISION. 


N DREAMS I saw the world’s old sorrow fade; 
A cloud of error lifted from man’s soul: 
The golden idol crashed in dust; the whole 
Of pride and envy, hate and fear obeyed 
A world-wide will and vanished; unafraid, 
Man clasped his brother, in the sweet control 
Of Love, who, leading from the gates of dole, 
Had given him new sight and perfect aid. 
I saw great hosts marshalled on many a plain, 
Their banners marked with ‘* Love hath victory;’’ 


. 


A voice spake to my ear, “‘ This yet shall be.” 


William Francis Barnard. 
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THE CHRISTENING OF THE MUERTOS.* 


By EDWIN L. SABIN. 


ROUND the Bahama cays hangs, to 
this hour, the glamour of the cruel 
times of piracy—those days when grim 
old freebooters seized by might what 
was not theirs by right. To reef and 
rock and dainty bit of palm-crowned 
sand still cling the appellations given 
even before Blackbeard’s rule, and 
suggestive of many a deed of fury and 
rapine two hundred years ago. 

Double-headed Shot keys, Rum cay, 
Gun cay, Spanish cay, Andros island, 
Turk island, Dead Man rocks, Lobos, 
the Bimini, the Caicos,— such titles sa- 
vor of mystery. Their origin challeng 
es the imagination. 

But of these the Muertos, or Dead 
Man rocks, had not received on the 
chart so hideous a christening, when 
June 3, 1725, Captain Jacob Small, of 
Boston, kissed his wife good-by, and set 
sail for Nassau, after fruits, nuts, shell 
ornaments—anything by which he 
might gain a penny. 

The skipper was in a genial frame of 
mind when he ordered up the anchor 
and the clink of the windlass told of a 
voyage begun. To be sure the last 
words of his sweet wife were a prayer 
for his safe home-coming, a hope that 
he would be unharmed by storm or 
fever or pirate. Yet what had he to fear 
from storm? Had he not been going to 


sea since a boy, and had he not weath-, 


ered hurricane and tempest? In this 
very schooner, the Lydia, he had en- 
dured the fierce gale of the fall before, 
which carried to a watery grave his 
wife’s only brother. Fever? Well, a 
stiff glass of rum, a pipe, and a turn on 
deck, would prove an antidote to any 
sickness the tropics might breed. 


* Awarded the Original Story prize in THE 
MIDLAND’s October competition. 
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As for pirates, had not the valiant Cap- 
tain Woods Rogers been sent to New 
Providence by His Gracious Majesty 
seven years back, to clean out the foul 
dens of cut-throats, the terror of the 
islands? ‘To all accounts the Governor 
had succeeded in rendering the seas 
inviting once more. 

For a week the voyage was unevent- 
ful. Only one sail was sighted within 
that time—a stately frigate, from whose 
mast floated the crimson flag with the 
cross of St. George, the enemy of evil 
doers. The young lieutenant who 
stepped briskly aboard the Lydia, and 
examined her papers, assured the hon- 
est Jacob that naught need be appre- 
hended from sea-robbers. 

‘“We have been in these waters a 
month, sir,’’ said the officer. ‘* Two 
pirate crafts have we scuttled, with 
captain and crew either dead in the 
scuppers or dangling at the yard-arms. 
The bloody Bob Torbett, whom we have 
had especial desire to meet, was taken 
by a Frenchman two weeks ago, we are 
informed,and now not a nest of the devils 
is known in the Bahamas. We are go- 
ing home. But his Majesty, bless him, 
will still protect his subjects in the 
West Indies, and you among them, Cap- 
tain Small.”’ 

Thus calming any latent misgivings 
in the mind of the Boston skipper, and 
wishing him a pleasant and profitable 
cruise, the natty lieutenant jumped into 
his boat and rejoined the frigate. 

The Lydia was just entering the Ba- 
hama group. Abaco was sighted, with 
the surf fringing the coral reefs and 
clutching with white fingers at the 
palms along the shore. Constant vigi- 
lance was necessary, for a shoal might 
be under the schooner at any moment. 
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The scene was now one of entrancing 
beauty. The Lydia twisted and turned 
among a hundred tiny cays. The water 
was of an exquisite emerald, translu- 
cent for fifteen fathoms down, to where 
the snowy detritus from the coral was 
spread smoothly over the ocean bed. 
Gorgeous fishes swam hither and thith- 
er, and sea-fans and other growth waved 
beneath the vessel’s keel. The air 
was balmy. Tropic birds, pure white, 
perched on the masts, and great man-of- 
war birds floated far up in the Italian 
blue. To the right and left were Ba- 
hama cays, some named, more name- 
less, all with the same dazzling sand, the 
clumps of palms, and the brilliant green 
of luxuriant and strange vegetation. 
Or else the cold gray coral cropped out 
from the sea, bold and sharp, with thou- 
sands of gull and tern screaming over it, 
their bleak habitation. 

Ten days out of Boston, and all well. 

Towards evening the wind fell, and 
the sun sank into an unruffled ocean. 
The western sky was shot with flame, 
crossed by rays of violet converging at 
the center of the horizon. Down these 
wonderful bars rolled the glowing orb, 
swift and swifter, until it was seeming- 
ly half submerged inasea of gold. Its 
course flared and quivered in writhing 
colors. Myriads of birds hastened 
athwart the reddened background, 
knowing the panorama was but the 
precursor of the pall of night. A nau- 
tilus rested on the pellucid green, a 
short distance from the schooner, bask- 
ing its purple wings in the last beams 
of light. Suddenly the sun disappeared, 
leaving the heavens afire. But dark- 
ness had pursued its rival close, and 
was on the field instantly. Stars and 
bright constellations were hung on high 
and soft blackness overcame the more 


vivid hues. 

The Lydia drifted idly in the calm. 
To the northeast a mile or so were a 
series of rocks, with the surf dashing 
against their sides. They resembled a 
flock of sheep, their rounded backs 
breaking up through the water. One 


isle had vegetation, and a beach could 
be distinguished. The well-worn chart 
furnished the captain no information 
as to the identity of the group. 

The moon rose and gave the skipper 
an idea. 

**Noah! John!” he called, ‘‘ come aft, 
will you? Over with the ship’s boat,’’ 
he continued, “and we will have a try 
for a turtle on yonder beach.”’ 

Soon the three were making for the 
largest key, where the swells rolled 
musically onto the white sand. 

The moon climbed high, and to the 
watchers, concealed behind a jutting 
crag, no turtle appeared,—only crabs, 
or a fish too indiscreet. From the dis- 
tant schooner eight bells was wafted on 
the ears of the trio. 

“Midnight, lads!” exclaimed the 
captain. ‘*‘ We had best return to the 
schooner. We have been absent too 
long already, and worthy Benijah, 
careful mate, will be sending out in 
quest of us.”’ 

They skirted for some distance the 
string of cays, hoping they might yet 
come upon a turtle. But there was 
only the gray coral, with the ocear 
gurgling and lapping through the chan- 
nels between. The moon deepened the 
hollows and brought out the more ex- 
posed surfaces, until the rocks re 
sembled a lunar landscape. 

The sailors were about to head for 
the vessel, now off their port quarter, 
when Noah rested on his oar and peered 
earnestly, with mouth open. 

‘*May I never see old Boston again, 
cap’n, if that isn’t a man lying in yon- 
der cove! Look at him, John, where 
I’m a-pointing!”’ 

The captain turned in his seat and 
stared in the direction indicated. The 
light of the moon was intense. Scarce 
two hundred yards over the stern of 
the boat, in a shallow depression ina bit 
of a cay rising but little above the sea, 
the outstretched figure of a man was 
clearly lined. The slope of the hollow 
had caught some sand, and the fellow 
was apparently snug. 
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The sight smote those in the boat as 
if it had been an apparition. 

‘*Well, whoever heard the like of 
that!’’ said the sailor, John. ‘‘ May- 
hap the man is dead, and cast there by 
the waves. We had better not meddle 
with corpses.”’ 

‘*Nay,’’? replied the captain, ‘he 
may be a castaway. If he is sleeping, 
he will be crazed by the moon if we do 
not awaken him. Even if he is dead, 
we can afford him decent burial, such 
as we would want should our end come 
in so untoward a fashion. Pull over 
there!”’ 

The two hesitated, but dared not 
refuse. A few sturdy strokes, and the 
boat’s bow, with a grating noise, ran 
up onto a shelving rock. The recum- 
bent form was in plain view to the skip- 
per standing in the stern. At the 
sound it assumed a sitting position. 

** Ahoy, there,’’ the captain cried. 

‘Aye, aye. What may you wish 
now? You see I am still here,’’ came 
the answer, in a sullen grumble. 

‘*Get up and come down here, if 
you’re able,’’ called Captain Small. 
‘* Who are you, anyway?”’ 

‘* Blast me, but that’s no Cap’n Bob,”’ 
the sailors in the boat heard the man 
mutter. He painfully arose, and 
shambled over the sharp coral to the 
water. 

‘* Hello, messmates,’? he said, ap- 
proaching the craft. 

He was a tall seaman, with bare feet, 
trousers slashed at the sides in the 
Spanish mode, a sash loosely twisted 
about his waist, and a dark handker- 
chief, probably red, knotted around his 
neck, from which his shirt rolled back. 
He might have been a Spaniard, he 
might have been a Portuguese, a Las- 
car, a Frenchman, or a Creole—in those 
days nationality on the high seas was 
uncertain. The sailors eyed him curi- 
ously. The captain spoke: 

‘‘ Well, sir, what may you be doing 
on this cay? We see no boat of any 
description. Are you a castaway? 
Where are your companions?” 


The man laughed in glee. 

‘Yes, a castaway, my noble mate. 
But if you desire to learn more, let me 
refer you to Captain Bob and his jolly 
crew. As to companions, I have one 
indeed, and he now lies sleeping not 
far from here. But no fear of waking 
him. Do you know, when your boat 
grated, I thought that bloody-minded 
devil had come back to put me to some 
new torture ”’ 

‘* Fellow, you speak in riddles, or the 
moon has affected your brain. Who 
are you and what doyouhere? Tell us 
quickly, or we will leave you to your 
slumbers.’’ 

‘*Not so fast, skipper, not so fast. 
You shall have it all. I am from the 
bark La Mascotte, out of Barcelona for 
Havana. We fell foul of a cursed pir- 
ate craft, and myself and another were 
pressed into service by that fiend of a 
Bob Torbett—you surely have heard of 
him. But a week ago we slid down the 
side of the bloody ship, and in the dark- 
ness, feeling every moment the sharks 
grabbing at our legs, we made shift to 
this chain of cays. We trusted the god- 
less men we had abandoned either would 
sail away, not missing us, or would re- 
take us and kill us in their anger. But 
no. That demon of a captain had a 
boat lowered, in the morning, and com- 
ing to the rocks where he had descried 
us, bowed to us mockingly and wished 
us a pleasant life and a long one, prom- 
ising to visit us again, shortly. Then 
he and his men made off. We soon were 
sick of our venture, for the cays are 
bare, and great sharks and other deadly 
sea animals infest the water, confining 
us to the few rocks between which we 
could wade in low tide. Manuel died 
within two days, from some shell-fish 
he had eaten. Since then I have lived 
on eggs of birds, and crabs, fish, and 
such other food as can be found. To- 
day I drank the last of my fresh water, 
secured in a cavity of the coral, from a 
recent rain. Cooked by thesun during 
the day, and chilled by the damp at 
night, almost starved, I have passed a 
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miserable existence. Every moment 
have I dreaded the return of Cap’n 
Bob. But now you have come and Iam 
saved. Would that poor Manuel had 
survived.”’ 

‘*My man, you may well give thanks 
that you escaped from your captors just 
in time. Perhaps it may serve you if I 
say that Captain Bob Torbett, his crew 
and ship, were destroyed by a French 
vessel only a few days ago, probably 
immediately after you gave them the 
slip. So you see fortune has favored 
you. We can offer you passage to Nas- 
sau, or to Boston, if you are so minded. 
We can find work for you aboard the 
Lydia.”’ 

‘*Cap’n Bob dead, and his bully boys 
sentthesame way? I never would have 
believed it,’’ exclaimed the sailor, 
“Then that was the cannonading Man- 
uel and I heard, the day after our ar- 
rivalhere. Probably it is well for you, 
too, master skipper, to have Cap’n Bob 
in hell. Walk with me to the middle 
of this cay, and I will show you a card 
he left, to be read by our visitors. He 
was a merry rogue, but ah, so cruel. 
The crueler the jest, the more he 
laughed. I would I knew the name 
of the Frenchman who overpowered 
him.”’ 

“I did not hear. The news came 
to me through one of His Majesty’s 
officers, who stopped us on our way 
out.” 

The sailor looked at Captain Small 
sharply, and a half smile crept over his 
face. 

‘* Well, whoever she was,’’ he re- 
marked, ‘‘her victory, I dare say, was 
well earned.” 

While talking they had progressed 
toward the center of the isle, and 
brought up against a ledge of coral, 
like a wall, the height of aman. Nailed 
to the face with heavy spikes was a 
board, about four feet in length, and 
three in width. It was painted white. 
Captain Small easily deciphered the 
following inscription, burned in, as 
though with a hot iron: 


IN THE NAME OF ; 
: THE DEVIL : 
: HAVE I TAKEN POSSESSION OF : 
: THESE CAYS : 
AND COLONIZED THEM; 
SO MEDDLE NOT, 
BOB TORBETT. 


‘*Truly an insolent hound,”’ said the 
captain, whose anger rose at the arro- 
gance of the warning. ‘’Tis a pity if 
he was not hanged, but was shot or 
drowned.”’ 

‘* Aye, you may well say so. He was 
never taken alive, I'll warrant it. And 
insolent? He himself fastened this 
board to the rock, and with a terrible 
look forbade us to disturb it, assuring 
us he would unexpectedly appear to ex- 
amine it. Hestyled these the ‘Muertos,’ 
or ‘Dead Man Rocks’, for, he said, that 
would be the correct name, soon enough. 
Jesu, what a devil he was! And now I 
need fear him no longer! Your news 
and your coming both are welcome to 
me, master captain.”’ 

** Oh, John, here with an oar, lively,” 
commanded the incensed Jacob. 

Three drives with the butt of the 
heavy ash shivered Captain Bob’s sign 
into fragments. 

“So much for the scoundrel’s mes- 
sage,” said the skipper, with an air of 
satisfaction. ‘‘ Now let us back to the 
schooner, for the mate must well-nigh 
be crazy.”’ 

Awmaju Paul, for so the marooned 
sailor gave his name, proved to be a 
handy fellow, and not impaired by his 
privations By the time Nassau was 
reached, and the vessel’s hold laden 
with fruit, the incident of the rescue 
had been forgotten. The Lydia’s nose 
was turned homeward. The captain 
was serene. He soon would see his 
wife and children again. 

On the third day out of Nassau an 
appalling calamity occurred. 

“Throw this out and get me some 
fresh water, Zeb,’’ cried the captain to 
the negro cook, at breakfast. ‘‘ It is 
the vilest stuff that ever I tasted.” 
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‘**Deed, massa cap’n, all water am jes 
de same. ‘Speck sumfin’s wrong. No 
good water in any ob de bar’|s.”’ 

‘* What’s that?’ asked Captain Small. 
Alarmed, he arose from his seat and 
dipped into every barrel. The water 
in each had a most repulsive odor and a 
worse flavor. 

Although usually a mild-mannered 
individual, the captain flew into a 
towering rage. He rushed from the 
hold, where were stored the extra water 
casks, back to where the mate stood at 
the wheel. 

‘*My God, Benijah,’’ he shouted, 
seizing him by the shoulder, ‘‘I trusted 
you to fill the barrels with pure water, 
at Nassau, and here,’’ thrusting a pan- 
nikin under his face, ‘‘put your nose 
down and sniff this stinking mess! A 
pretty fix we are in! We shall have 
murder aboard ere we make a port.”’ 

Benijah had withdrawn his nose in a 
hurry. 

‘*Captain Small,’’ he replied, ‘‘ the 
water I got was as good as any vessel 
needs. You have been drinking it these 
two days.”’ 

‘* Then what has spoiled it?’’ 

‘* How do I know? I am not respon- 
sible for that. I can only swear the 
water I procured was good and the bar- 
rels fresh.’’ 

‘*A nice condition we are in! No 
rain in sight and this sun sapping the 
moisture from us! All we can do is to 
set our course for Nassau again, as fast 
as we can, and pray the wind blow stiff 
and fair. Tell the men not to drink this 
rotten stuff. It doubtless is full of 
fever. If anybody has tampered with 
the barrels I[’ll throw him over and let 
him swim to shore, if I catch him.’’, 

The crew had been eating in the 
bows. But now Awmaju Paul left them 
and came aft. Doffing his little cap, he 
addressed the captain: 

‘*The cook, sir, says all the water is 
bad, which is a terrible misfortune, is 
it not so? And unless I am much 
mistaken, we shall have a sorry time 
before we arrive at Nassau again. If 


the captain please, I knowof a cay near 
here, where is a cistern, and where we 
can obtain enough water, passably good, 
to last us to port, even to Boston.’’ 

‘Can you pilot us there? Where 
away is the cay?”’ 

The sailor had possessed himself of 
the binocular lying on the cabin, and 
was gazing through it off to the north. 

‘*Look directly over the end of the 
main boom, sir,’’ he said,‘‘ and you will 
make out a cay, with palms in a bunch. 
That’s the place. I remember it well. 
You will find water there.”’ 

The captain took the glass. ‘‘ How 
close can we get? What are the 
roundings?”’ 

‘The reefs are dangerous, but give 
me the wheel and I will bring you to 
safe anchorage. I know the channel 
perfectly,’’ responded the sailor. 

The captain nodded to the mate, and 
Awmaju grasped the spokes. The 
schooner pointed straight for the isle, 
turning almost at right angle to her 
former course, changing from close 
hauled to free. 

‘*T should judge we are in the neigh- 
borhood of the Muertos, Awmaju,”’ said 
Captain Small. ‘‘If I err not, those 
rocks we see are the ones.”’ 

‘*'They are, indeed,” replied the man. 

‘And the cay? I never heard of 
water hereabouts.”’ 

‘“*You went after the turtle to the 
very same, sir. But only a few per- 
sons know of the cistern, and besides, 
it is on the side opposite to where you 
landed. We shall find the water, I am 
sure.” ; 

The island was dead ahead, and the 
rocks assumed familiar aspects. 

‘*Let go, sir!’’ cried the steersman. 

‘*Let go!’’ called the skipper, and 
the anchor chain rattled through the 
hawse-hole. 

‘*Lower the large boat, and sling a 
couple of barrels into her,” ordered the 
captain. ‘‘ Awmaju, John, William, you 
come with me. We shall be back 
quickly with the water, Benijah, if we 
are successful. Hurry up, boys.” 
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‘*Good luck,’’ shouted the mate, 
watching them pull away. 

‘“‘Tf we land in yonder little inlet, 
cap’n, we shall secure a place for our 
boat where the waves will not pound 
her against the coral,’’ volunteered 
Awmaju,indicating an opening through 
which entered the sea. 

The beach where the captain and 
men had waited for the turtle was not 
visible, and may have been around a 
projecting rookery for fowl, to the east. 

‘* Now, my man, conduct us to the cis- 
tern,’’ said Captain Small, when the 
party disembarked. ‘‘I hope it is not 
far.”’ 

‘*°Tis but to the other side of the cay, 
sir; only a rod or so,’’ answered Aw- 
maju, taking the lead up over the gray 
rocks and across the hard, bald surface. 
The captain followed, with the two sail- 
ors bearing each a large cask on his 
shoulder. Soon a faint, narrow path 
was discernable, running through 
bushes and low shrubs. Along this 
Awmaju stepped confidently, and be- 
hind him marched Captain Small and 
toiled the panting John and William. 
The gleam of the ocean was seen ahead, 
and the northernmost side of the cay 
had suddenly been reached. A dozen 
paces more, and the captain, treading 
close on the heels of the guide, forced 
his way out from the bushes onto an ex- 
panse of white sand rimming a dainty 
little bay. . 

Awmaju turned with a wave of his 
hand. 

‘* We are here, Captain Small.” 

But the captain replied not. The 
sailors dropped their casks. 

Lolling on the beach were a score of 
black-browed, scowling, foreign-look- 
ing seamen, with hangers and pistols 
and a fine display of gaudy kerchiefs, 
gold chains and glistening jewels—as 
pretty a group of bare-armed, bare- 
legged cutthroats as ever domineered 
Bahaman waters. Back among the 
palms was a cask of liquor, and, sitting 
around it and sprawling on the grass, 
were more of the band. In the bay, 


well hidden even to her top-masts by 
the high cliffs that formed the narrow 
mouth, rested at anchor a smart brig- 
antine. 

Captain Small glanced behind him, 
the thought of flight flitting through 
his mind. Five stout buccaneers had 
cut off escape and blocked the path. 

A man advanced from the palms and 
strode across the sand, regardless of the 
outstretched limbs over which he stum- 
bled. It was evident, from his attire 
as well as his recklessness, that he was 
one inauthority. A Spanish hat, looped 
at the brim witha ruby, shaded his face. 
The ends of his long mustachios curled 
upward, and accentuated the sneering, 
mocking smile he bore. But his jaw 
was firm and set, and his dark, flashing 
eyes were masterful. <A black velvet 
jacket, with yellow braid on the edges, 
was open down the front, and revealed 
a soft, crimson shirt, probably silk. 
The wide, flapping tops of his boots, 
falling over his knees, showed yellow 
lining. His trousers were slashed with 
the same color, and a sash of the crim- 
son held a brace of pistols. Sparkling 
gems on his fingers further increased 
the richness of his garb. All these de- 
tails were stamped upon Captain Small’s 
vision, as he stared, almost paralyzed. 

‘“‘Welcome, my noble captain, wel- 
come,’’ spoke the man. ‘‘And you, my 
men; and you, Awmaju Paul, you 
scoundrel. Pardon the seeming rude- 
ness of our reception, but the sneaking 
redcoated spies the great king of yours 
deigns to send out have forced us into 
a spell of laziness, and my staunch dogs 
are sluggish. I trust, however, you all 
will join me in a glass of old Amontill- 
ado. I assure you my wine was selected 
by a connoisseur. What do you say, 
gentlemen, shall we be sociable? Aw- 
maju will guarantee me a ‘pleasant com- 
panion.’’ 

He stood there in front of the startled 
party, hissmile broadening intoa laugh 
exhibiting his splendid teeth, as he 
witnessed the dismay entailed by his 
words. 
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‘‘What, no answer? Maybe an intro- 
duction is wanted, although we do not 
use so much ceremony inthese parts. [ 
am Captain Torbett, his Satanic Majes- 
ty’sspecialenvoy. Possibly my humble 
name has been mentioned before in your 
hearing. My many friends call me 
‘Bob’ Torbett, and term me a royal en- 
tertainer. Awmaju, there, will vouch 
for me, I doubt not. He knows me 
fairly well. Is it not so, my bird?’ 

But Awmaju only smiled in a ghastly 
fashion, and turned pale. The remark- 
able introduction brought astifled groan 
from the sailors of the Lydia, and 
caused the blood to rush to the brain of 
Captain Small. Torbett, the murderous 
Bob Torbett, the fiend incarnate, to 
whom pity and fear alike were dead. 
Then the French ship had not wiped 
out the brigantine and her crew, and 
the rumors were baseless. What was 
to become of Ann and the children? 
What was to be the fate of the Lydia 
and those she carried? Resistance or 
appeal would be in vain. 

‘* Best humor him, cap’n,’’ whispered 
Awmaju, in his ear. 

Torbett heard. 

‘*Humor me? You skulking cur, you 
hound, you miserable whelp, do you so 
say? Why should I not slit your throat 
and throw you to the sharks? What 
devil’s scheme induced you to lead 
these harmless men toour lair? Here,”’ 
calling to the nearest of his band, ‘tie 
this coward between two palms. 
Spread-eagle him until I shall have 
occasion to attend to him. And now, 
master captain,‘will you drink or will 
you not? Iam not accustomed to hav- 
ing my invitations slighted. I will tell 
you, as did Awmaju—best humor me.’’ 

Captain Small eyed the buccaneer 
gravely. He thought of his sweet wife 
Ann, of his children, of his home in 
far-away Boston town. Would he never 
had left them? Would he never had 
seen Awmaju? Would he had a chance 
for his life, if only aboard his schooner, 
fighting like a brave sailor? 

“Captain Torbett,’’ he said, ‘what 


wish you? You have me and ‘my men, 
but what are our lives to you? What 
injury have we done to you or yours? 
My schooner lies yonder in the offing. 
She is laden with nuts and fruits and 
shells, and is not such a prize as you, 
I judge, are seeking? Weare peaceful 
traders, with no gold or women to at- 
tract you. Let us depart in quiet, and 
I will tell my wife and children that 
Bob Torbett is not so bad as he is 
painted. I will drink with you, too, 
on your promise that your invitation is 
sincere and free of guile. But I will 
not drink with a man to humor him, 
when he is going to have my blood 
afterward. That’s flat.’’ 

The pirate smiled. 

‘**T have a reckoning to square with 
you, captain, but by the living heart, if 
you have not a pretty temper for a 
sniveling fruit-buyer! Your veins are 
red. D—— me, if you have not about 
melted me, already! Now follow.’’ 

‘Not a step, until I know your in- 
tent,’’ firmly responded Captain Small. 

‘* What, another flash! If I had you 
with me a day, I would make a man of 
you. Between the two of us we would 
gather in many a dainty prize. What 
say you? But hold—first tell me where 
you made the acquaintance of that cur, 
Awmaju?”’ 

Captain Small flushed. He saw the 
drift of the question, and felt his danger 
was imminent. 

‘*T rescued him from a place of peril, 
even as I hope to be rescued, when in 


* need.”’ 


‘*Your need is present and pressing. 
You fool, why should you choose to 
interfere with my affairs? Who are 


‘you, to trespass on my land and destroy 


what I have seen fit to place there? I 
tell you, I do not put up those signs to 
have them torn down by canting Boston 
traders.”’ 

‘‘It was rumored you were dead, 
Captain Torbett. I had no desire to 
brave you, though I:say to you here, 
but give me sea-room and my schooner, 
and I would not exchange a word with 
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such as I deem you. As for Awmaju 
Paul, he apparently was an honest 
sailor, and laided him. He has proved 
the traitor, and I repent me of my ac- 
tion. Now do your worst.” 

“Tut, tut, captain. You are too 
brave a spirit to die by murder, and 
scuttle me, if you shall, at my hand. 
Nail my sign back, where you found it, 
in proper fashion, and you shall leave 
this cay, unharmed. The isle is buta 
musket-shot away, and a few moments 
will bring you there.”’ 

Captain Small was choked with morti- 
fication. He could not speak. 

‘*Come, come, sir. You have only 
one course to take, by which you will 
ever enter your home port. I ask but 
a slight favor from you. You men- 
tioned wife and children. Why not see 
them again?”’ 

“You villain!’’ muttered Small, 
hoarsely. ‘‘I will fasten up that cursed 
sign. Accompany me, if you so wish.’’ 

‘“*Nay, since you have yielded, we 
will let the matter pass. I merely 
played with you. My humor varies. I 
think now it is better to let my kind 
friends know through you that I am 
still alive. Maybe an ear the less would 
help you to remember any message I 
give you. Yet I promised you passage 
hence, unharmed, did I not? So be it. 
Now will you not drink? ”’ 

**T will,”’ said Captain Small, anxious 
to depart. 

They advanced to the palms. A 
brimming beaker was poured for each. 

‘Your health,’ spoke Captain Tor- 
bett, bowing; and they drank. 

‘While your fellows are filling their 
casks at the well between those rocks, I 
will talk with Awmaju, there. From 
Barcelona, he told you? The rogue! 
He took service with me a year ago, 
and last week basely knifed my quarter- 
master. Therefore I marooned him 
with the body of his victim buried on 
the same cay. I counted on him starv- 
ing, but he was too clever.’’ 

The pirate conversed with Awmaju, 
who had been bound out of hearing, for 


a space of ten minutes. Then, suddenly, 
with an oath, kicked him brutally, and 
strolled back to the unwilling guest, 
leaving the captive alternately reviling 
and pleading for mercy. 

‘* AsI thought,’’ said Torbett. ‘‘ The 
white-livered dog spoiled your water, 
cunningly purposing to deliver you into 
my hands, and buy pardon with the 
prize. Herisked it I would be here, at 
the old rendezvous. Butof what use to 
me are nuts and fruit, with never a 
woman or a piece of gold! My mood 
has disconcerted him. Leave, if you 
desire, captain. I will dispatch a man 
to pilot you, by a short channel, out 
from the reefs about the schooner. I 
will lead the way. Into the boats, bully 
boys! Fare you well, sir. Beware the 
next time we meet.”’ 

The freebooter turned, and hastening 
down the beach sprang into the stern of 
one of the boats lying ready. He and 
his crew moved rapidly to the brigan- 
tine, carrying in their midst the unfort- 
unate Awmaju. 

When Captain Small’s party, with the 
pilot assigned them by Torbett, had 
covered half the distance to the Lydia, 
the pirates were emerging from behind 
the crags, making out ofthe bay. Their 
vessel showed no flag. 

Benijah, the mate, was big with ques- 
tions. The captain stopped him. 

‘*No, not now, Benijah. Let’s get 
out of here. Quick, never mind yon 
craft. We are homeward bound.’’ 

There was no delay. A breeze was 
fanning across the schooner, and the 
anchor, which had been used to hold 
her for the captain’s arrival, was barely 
off the bottom ere the sails were 
trimmed. The Lydia glided ahead. 
The crew eyed askant the strange, 
fierce looking pilot, but hé noticed 
them not. The brigantine kept in ad- 
vance, until she veered to one side, 
luffed, and the boom of a gun echoed 
over.the seas. A boat sped from her 
toward the schooner. 

‘Tt is for me, sir,’ said the man at 
the wheel, dropping the spokes. ‘‘ You 
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have fifty fathoms under you now, and 
the chart is sufficient. You are clear 
of shoals.”’ 

‘*Tender my thanks to your captain 
for his courtesy,’’ responded Captain 
Small. ‘I wish him a better life.” 

‘*Our life suits us, sir, and we are 
content,” replied the man, gruffly. He 
. slid into the boat, as it arrived, and was 
off. 

The Lydia bore to the east, as though 
to avoid her dangerous companion. The 
space separating the vessels increased. 


The boat attained the brigantine and 
was hauled onto her deck. A tall form 
stood on the rail, near the after shrouds, 
and waved a hand. Once morea gun 
sounded. From the main, at last, the 
black flag fell out and streamed on the 
breeze, flaunting the well known sym- 
bols of the Jolly Rodger. 

Against the bright sky, up to the 
yard-arm, rose a wriggling, twitching 
figure, a jumping-jack, life size — but 
in truth a man, hanging by the neck. 

It was Awmaju. 
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By CLARA H. HOLMEs. 


i 

ESTLED just in the edge of a little 
clump of cottonwoods stood a 
small, low log cabin, the heavy dirt 
roof projecting over the doorway, form- 
inga kindof porch. The open door faced 
the narrow valley of Grassy—just a 
little indentation between the hills. On 
the farther side a steep trail led up the 
mountain tothe mines. Prospect holes 
pierced the rocky surface everywhere. 
Here and there a paying mine, with a 
huge dump in the rear, and a frame 
shaft house from whose upright pipes 
the steam spurted in jets, which lazily 
floated away, looking like a snowy fleece 
hung aloft to beautify the scene. Every- 
thing about the cabin looked tidy. The 
little pile of wood; the homely bench 
outside the door; the yellow, clay-cov- 
ered coat hanging on a peg —all had an 
air of neatness, unusual in a ‘‘ bacher’s 

cabin.’’ 

Within, the dirt floor was packed 
hard and smooth; the rude wooden 
table was scrubbed white; the bedstead, 
made of poles driven into the logs, was 
covered with bedding sweet and clean. 

A man leaned over a sheet-iron camp 
stove in the corner of the room cook- 


ing his breakfast. There was some. 
thing pathetic in the clear blue eyes and 
the droop of the sensitive lips, which 
was strangely at variance with the tall 
robust frame. It was as though a wom- 
an’s soul inhabited that masculine body. 
With a preoccupied air he fried his thin 
slices of bacon, and tossed his cakes in- 
to the frying-pan, catching them dex- 
terously as they came down. 

After eating his breakfast he saun- 
tered to the open door. Finally, with 
an impatient movement, he muttered: 
‘*T’m dog-goned if I know what to do. 
That claim’s petered out. I’ve plum 
broke myself on it. That last rock 
didn’t carry a trace, and I was so dead 
sure I’d struck it!’’ 

He picked up his tools in a slow, hesi- 
tating way and walked on down the 
trail as one who goes per force; not 
because hope beckons, but because 
‘*needs must be.’’ At noon he returned 
and threw his drills and hammers into 
a box beside the door with an unspoken 
protest. 

He ate his cold lunch hurriedly,wash- 
ing it down with a draught of sparkling 
water from a little rivulet near the 
door. 
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‘There! I’m going to town; there’s 
no use spending any more time on that 
hole,”’ as though he felt it necessary to 
apologize to himself for the course he 
was taking. 

The distance into town was five long 
miles; but to Ferd they were only a 
pleasant walk. Swinging off on the 
down grade with long, steady strides, 
he covered the ground rapidly. 

On the main street in town he stopped 
at a butcher’s shop and bought a steak 
—the best in the beef—running the 
few small pieces of silver, given in ex- 
change, over in his fingers before he 
put them into his pocket. He walked 
past the single business street over the 
steep hill to the far side of the town, 
and knocked at the door of a little 
frame house. 

‘Hello, Ferd,’’ called a woman’s 
voice. 

‘** Hello, Toots; is dinner ready?” came 
Ferd’s reply. 

She glanced at the clock: ‘‘Two 
o’clock. It is too late for dinner; too 
early for supper.”’ 

‘**T’ll build the fire. By the time you 
get this steak cooked it’ll be just the 
right time to eat it,” said Ferd, still 
standing in the doorway holding the 
steak out to her. 

**Can’t you see I’m busy?” trying to 
frown. 

‘**Yes,’’ meekly, ‘‘I’ll build the fire.’’ 

‘* Ferd, you’re everlastingly hungry; 
come in and shut that door so’s to keep 
out the dust,”’ laughingly. 

As he had said, he built the fire, and 
Toots cooked the steak. 

‘* That’s a good piece of meat, Ferd,”’ 
she remarked poising a tempting morsel 
on her fork. 

**Tt ought to be; I spent more’n half 
my last dollar for it,’? with a slow, 
curious smile. 

She laid the fork down abruptly with 
the morsel untasted. ‘‘ Are youtelling 


the truth? Why did you get it?” 
‘**Tt’s good, isn’t it? You can spend 

your money but once. I wanted you to 

cook it for me,’’ without raising his eyes. 


She shook her head, a mist gathering 
inhereyes. ‘‘ No, you bought itto give 
me pleasure.”’ 

‘*“Well, then eat it and give me 
pleasure;’’ looking up with a sudden 
smile, which brightened all his face. 

They finished the meal in silence. 
When it was ended, she went to him, 
and resting her hand on his shoulder, 
said: ‘* Now Ferd, what’s the trouble?”’ 

‘**O, just the same old thing; there’s 
no luck for me; the vein’s petered out. 
I took some rock down yesterday and it 
didn’t assay anything. I’ve thrown it 
up.”’ 

‘*Wouldn’t it be better to hold on 
awhile longer? It seems a pity to lose 
so much hard labor, and considerable 
money too.”’ 

‘*All I had,” interrupted Ferd sen- 
tentiously. Then, after a pause, ‘‘ how 
can I go on without money enough to 
buy powder, fuse, or even grub?’’ look- 
ing up with that slow, sad smile; more 
sad, more expressive of discouragement 
than most persons’ tears. 

**T can’t see what you’ll do,”’ sorrow- 
fully. ‘‘ You must eat, you can’t pick 
such steaks as that,’’ nodding her head 
toward the table, “from the cotton 
woods over in Grassy.”’ 

He trimmed his finger nails silently 
for a few minutes; his hands were one 
of his few points of beauty, the nails 
well trimmed and polished, fingers 
long, slender and immaculately clean,— 
this in a country where cleanliness of 
person is almost an impossibility, owing 
to the fine, oily dust which envelopes 
and permeates everything. 

After a time he looked up again. 
‘*There’s a fellow offers to put up the 
grub-stake if I’ll batch him, and work 
another claim I staked off.’’ 

“O, Ferd, and lose all the hard work 
you’ve done!’ 

*T can’t loose it.’ 

‘‘Why? What do you mean?” 

‘*Tt’s already lost; see?’’ 

Long and earnestly these two, so op- 
posite in looks and temperament, talked, 
he despondent, hesitating, discouraged; 
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she, self-reliant, hopeful, pushing, ever 
trying to infuse into him some of her 
own sanguine hopeful views, to which 
he ever returned his one hopeless an- 
swer: 

‘*Toots, it’s no use trying, it ain’t my 
luck.” 

‘But Ferd, luck has nothing to do 
with it; there is no such thing as luck. 
Success or failure is the result of our 
own mode of action.’’ 

*O, come off, Toots: I didn’t make 
that darned claim peter out.” 

She laughed, ‘‘No, but you did not 
work in the right direction; probably 
the vein dipped, or took a turn some 
other way.”’ 

‘*Probably it just pinched out,’’ scorn- 
fully. 

‘Even if it didn’t, I’m in pretty good 
shape to hunt for it,’’ taking the thirty- 
five cents out of his pocket to jingle it. 

“O, forgive me, Ferd; I only wish 
for your success,’’ she cried remorse- 
fully. 

“T’ll take your word for it, little 
woman,”’ his hand closing over her’s 
affectionately. 

‘*‘Well, I must climb the hill; you see 
where the sun is, don’t you?”’ 

“Tt’s a long walk.” 

“QO, I don’t mind it, I feel better now; 
I get so full, it is like opening a safety 
valve when I come and tell you,’ with 
his slow smile. 


II. 


Toots saw no more of Ferd for three. 


weeks; then he walked in again, hand- 
ing her a beefsteak. 
“TIsdinner ready? I'll build the fire.” 


Toots laughed, there was such asense . 


of camraderie between these two. 

The steak having been eaten, she said: 
‘* Well, what have you been doing?” 

‘* Working the claim, of course; we're 
down about twenty feet; the rock looks 
pretty good, but don’t know how it’ll 
run,”’ 

‘*Does Joe bach with you?” 

**O, yes! But he’s so mussy I can’t 
stand it. Why, this morning I found 


one of his muddy shoes in the sack of 
flour, and he threw the boot-jack at a 
chipmuck and knocked the pancake 
batter all over the stove, and was going 
to wipe it up with the dish towel! 
When I jawed he said it was only an 
old flour sack, anyway; that made me 
hot and I told him when he wanted to 
muss them up that way, maybe he’d 
better buy them.”’ 

Toots had been laughing gleefully, 
but held up her hand there; Ferd had 
made an inadvertent admission, and 
she understood him so thoroughly. 

**So you’re putting up the grub-stake, 
are you?” 

‘Yes, you see Joe hadn’t a nickel 
and we had to eat.”’ 

**T see; I thought you had no money.” 

‘*T didn’t have any, but I had that 
claim I owned on Gold Hill. I sold it 
to a fellow for fifty dollars.” 

‘*T thought you considered it good; 
worth a thousand at least.” 

‘*Yes, it was; that was when I didn’t 
want to sell; it was only worth fifty dol- 
lars when I was so hungry I had to sell.”’ 

‘*And now you’re feeding that old 
sponge on the money! Ferd, you make 
me tired.”’ 

‘*He’s working the claim with me, 
and he has to eat.” 

‘Ts the claim his property? Are you 
getting half ownership for putting up 
the grub?’’ 

**Oh no, it is my claim, but he’s work- 
ing with me.”’ 

‘Oh!’ An indescribable sound of dis- 
**You’re giving him half of your 


3 


gust. 
claim and feeding him for nothing. 

‘*Why, no, he’s working with me,” 
persistently. 

‘*Ferd! is he working for you, or is 
he to be the gainer? ” 

He sat there opening and shutting his 
pocket-knife thoughtfully. ‘‘ Well, I 
s’pose if we strike it, we’ll both be 
gainers; if not, he can’t lose anything, 
and I but precious little.’’ 

Little more was said about it, but each 
felt dissatisfied. Toots was thoroughly 
provoked with him, and he felt it. 
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III. 

Two months passed. Once more he 
stood in the open doorway,—-this time 
without the steak, a droll, half melan- 
choly expression on his face. 

‘Ts dinner ready? I'll build the fire.”’ 

Toots looked at him and laughed; she 
uttered but one word, ‘*‘ Broke!” 

Ferd laughed in return, “ Yep, 
busted.”’ 

“Come in; build a fire, I’ve got the 
price of a beef steak to-day.”’ 

As on former days, when they had 
finished their meal, she said, ‘‘ Now, 
tell me all about it.’ 

‘*There’s not much to tell. I was sick 
and had to go down tothe springs; didn’t 
have any money, of course, so I hit 
the trail. I left Joe to work the claim 
while I was gone. He jumped it, and 
the day before I got back sold it fora 
thousand dollars and skipped. He didn’t 
leave me anything to eat except some 
flour and a little sugar. I’ve had to 
pick berries to eat with my bread. I 
had plenty of drink, the brook is close 
beside the door.’’ A comical twist of 
the lips finished the speech. 

Toots laughed aloud. ‘‘ Well, youdo 
take the cake! ”’ 

“*Tt was all there was left to take,” 
ruefully. 

‘*What are you going to do, bring 
suit to recover the claim? It must be 
turning out well if he sold it for that 
price.”’ 

**O, Toots, she’s a daisy, some of the 
prettiest rock I ever saw; the vein is 
fully twelve inches, and widening all 
the way.” 

‘*You’ll bring suit of course,’’ argued 
Toots. 

‘*What for? They bought the claim 
and paid for it.’’ 

‘* But Joe had no right to sell it.”’ 

“They didn’t know it; they paid a 
thousand dollars for it.”’ 

‘*But what did you get?” 

‘Me! O, I got left; that’s just my 
luck.” 

Toots looked at him in disgust. ‘*Well 
you do beat anything I ever saw.” 


‘*Didn’t you ever see Joe? He beat 
me,’’ with a droll, melancholy laugh. 

When he started away she laid her 
hand on his shoulder. ‘‘Don’t stay 
out there and eat that stuff you call 
bread until you’re half-starved; there’ ll 
be wood enough to build a fire when- 
ever you come.” 

He took her hand from his shoulder 
and held itcaressingly. ‘‘Itisn’t what 
I get to eat when I come; but it tastes 
so much better when a woman cooks it; 
better still with some one [ like sitting 
opposite.”’ 

Toots laughed in an embarrassed 
way. ‘‘ Best of all, I suppose, when 
you get scolded.”’ 

**T s’pose I deserve more’n I get of 
that stuff,’’ very humbly. 

vs 

Many times during the summer and 
fall he came— without the beef steak. 

He tried this claim and that claim, 
always becoming discouraged and leav- 
ing them after a little time, occasion- 
ally picking up a few days’ work from 
some of his neighboring miners; barely 
living, just soul and body held to- 
gether. 

One day he came to town in a high 
state of excitement— that is, for him. 
Nothing on earth could have made him 
hurry or talk much faster. 

‘Say, Toots, did you hear of the 
strikeon Globe Hill? Thirty thousand 
dollars to the ton!” 

‘*Yes; it isimmense. Are you near 
it?” 

‘*No, not very near: about half a 
mile. Toots, do you remember the 
claim I sold for fifty dollars? ”’ 

‘Oh, yes: Iremember. Somewhere 
near there, wasn’t it? ”’ " 

‘*That’s the very claim.” 

Poor Toots had hard work not to say 
**T told you so;”* she only looked at him 
sorrowfully. 

**No use fretting, Toots; it’s just my 
blamed luck, and—we had something 
to eat with the fifty dollars,’ philo- 
sophically. 
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‘*T think Joe got away with the most 
of the food,’’ answered Toots tartly. 

‘*T got another pard yesterday,” said 
Ferd. ‘‘We’re going to work a lease 
together; he’s going to ‘bach’ with me. 
He haint got any bedding, so I’m going 
to divide with him. I’m going to dig 
a ditch for a fellow so’s to get grub, 
and he’ll work the lease.”’ 

‘*Do you think he is honest, Ferd?”’ 
asked Toots, anxiously. 

“T guess so. He’s Bohemian; he 
don’t know any more’n I do,”’ placidly. 

Toots laughed. 


Vv. 


This last program was carried out 
for three months, then had to be thrown 
up. Plenty of traces, but no pay dirt. 
Both were discouraged, so they sep- 
arated. 

Ferd rose in the morning after a 
restless night; he missed the com- 
panionship of his ‘‘pard,’’ and he had 
gone supperless to bed. In the morn- 
ing he was too discouraged to even go 
and talk it over with Toots. 

He wandered aimlessly up the moun- 
tain side, pushing at the grass roots 
with a stick. A loose bit of rock dis- 
lodged and rolled to his feet. He 
stooped and picked it up, examining it 
critically with his magnifying glass. 
In an instant he was down on his knees 
examining more of the same kind. His 
face flushed a deep red. The veins on 
his forehead stood out like purple cord; 
great drops of perspiration gathered 
and ran down to his eyes, obscuring the 
sight. He wiped his forehead with his 
forefinger, impatiently. He grubbed 


with his stick and loosened more of the, 


rock. It was too slow—he took both 
hands and clawed like a dog—so for 
fifteen minutes—then he rose, his eyes 
glowing, his lips curving out of their 
usual melancholy. 

“T’ll go and get a pick and shovel, 
so’s to be certain; then I’ll go and tell 
Toots.”’ 

He brought the tools; a cottonwood 
stake, and a piece of a soap box. He 


threw up the dirt; he examined piece 
after piece of rock, each time with a 
greater air of satisfaction. 

When the sun neared the meridian, 
he drove his stake, wrote his claim 
upon the piece of soap box and forced 
it into the split in the upper end of the 
stake. 

He went to his cabin, washed himself 
and slipped on another coat Then he 
hunted around and found a dry crust or 
two. The last night before and this 
morning he could not eat them; now 
they tasted good. He took them in his 
hand and munched as he walked. He 
was in haste to tell Toots. 

On the very edge of town, Ferd 
turned aside into Poverty Gulch and 
knocked at the door of a tumble-down 
cabin. 

‘*Hallo, Jim! I believe you owe me 

a little for that digging about a month 
ago.”’ 
‘*By hokey! I believe I do owe you 
five. Fact is, I got on a little tear last 
night and bucked faro, and I’m mighty 
nigh busted. I'll try and rake up a 
dollar.”’ 

After fishing round in all his pock- 
ets, he managed to produce the prom- 
ised amount. 

Ferd took it with, ‘‘ All right, old 
boy,’’ and whistled softly to himself as 
he went on. 

VI 

Toots was sewing, the door was stand- 
ing open; the sunshine was streaming 
whitely in; a soft breeze just lifted the 
curtains, making it delightfully cool. 
He stepped within the open door. 

‘* Here’s the steak; I’ll build the fire.”’ 

The voice was so cheery, the laughter 
so gleeful, that Toots was on her feet in 
an instant. ‘‘O, what is it, Ferd?’’ 
eagerly. 

** A beefsteak; I’ll build the fire.”’ 

**O, you provoking thing!’’ standing 
on tiptoe to get hold of his shoulders so 
as to shake him. 

He leaned forward, touching her hair 
lightly with his lips. 
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‘*T’ve struck it, Toots.”’ 

‘*Truly Ferd? Tell me all about it.” 

He looked ruefully at the steak in his 
hand. Toots laughed joyfully. ‘All 
right, build the fire; the news will keep, 
and I suppose you haven’t had any 
dinner?”’ 

‘* Not for months, Toots;’’ with great 
gravity. 

Dinner over, the rock was proudly 
shown and commented upon. Toots was 
fully as eager, understanding terms and 
signs as well as he. She pronounced it 
wonderful. ‘‘ Right at grass roots, too! 
Now, Ferd, don’t you let some old 
chump beat you out of it.” 

‘*Not much fear; luck did come my 
way this time.” 

“You want to hold on tight then, 
luck is as slippery as a greased pig.”’ 

For weeks Ferd shipped his dirt, and 
pocketed his returns, then the returns 
began to grow less; then failed to pay 
for milling. 

There had been no vein, just a few 
tons of float, but Ferd had a couple of 
thousand dollars in his pocket, and 
parties were every day trying to buy 
him out. Thus he pocketed another 
thousand. 

Soon after he sold he said, ‘‘ Toots, 
I’m going over into the Santa Maria 
country.’’ 

‘““What are you going there for? 
Can’t you let well enough alone?”’ 

‘*T believe that’s a better country 
than this; besides, I’ve always wanted 
to see it.’’ 

Toots made no further comment. 

For the next three weeks Ferd was 
very busy buying blankets, burros, 
provision and so on. When all was 
completed he came to bid Toots good- 
bye. Hestood holding her hand at part- 
ing, she looking up with sorrowful eyes. 

‘* Are you going alone, Ferd? ’”’ 

‘*No, Joe’s going with me.”’ 

** Joe!’ in a tone of amazed incredu- 
lity. 

‘Yes, he wants to see that country; 
he’s broke, an’ I thought I’d take him 
along for a pard.”’ 


Toots felt tempted to ‘ jaw’’—no 
other word can express it. Then, feel- 
ing how useless that would be, she felt 
tempted to cry, but was too indignant. 
Thus they parted with restraint on 
both sides. 

She watched the laden burros toil 
over the long hill, the two men, with 
sticks in hand, plodding on behind. 

At the summit Ferd turned and 
waved his hat, a last good-bye. 


VIL. 


It was well on toward summer, the 
first of June. In lower altitude the 
days would be hot, here—like a variable 
temper—it blew hot and cold. One 
hour the sun shone radiantly — such a 
glorious flood of light as is never seen 
elsewhere—then a chill wind, and 
mercy! how it would snow or hail! 
Another hour, a half hour, fifteen min- 
utes, perhaps, and the sun was shining 
as warmly as though there never fell 
snow or hail. All through these days 
Toots worked steadily with sorrowful, 
brooding eyes. 

Meanwhile the camp began to boom. 

One of the claims Ferd had thrown 
up as being worthless, had been re- 
staked, patented and properly worked, 
and was worth half a million. All the 
hill in front of his cabin in Grassy was 
yielding immensely. 

Ground which he had pronounced 
valueless, was worth thousands to the 
holders, without a stroke of work, just 
to buy and sell. 

Toots cautiously bought a little, and, 
as is a woman’s wont, as cautiously 
let go for a small profit. But a little 
sufficed for her small needs; so she was 
more wealthy than many a man who 
made much, and coveted more. 

At last the rainy season Was ended. 
The hills clothed in their garb of 
green were lovely beyond descrip- 
tion. 

After sewing all day, just at sunset, 
Toots would climb the long hill to the 
westward, and, sitting on the highest 
point, would look away to the Sangre de 
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Cristo range; it was in that direction 
Ferd had gone. 

The sun would slip down into a sea of 
molten gold and disappear; ships of 
crimson would float about, turning 
later to purple with silver trimmings, 
then to somber grey; and poor, lonely 
Toots in the shadows of the evening 
would walk home. 

At last, when hope was almost dead, 
Toots received a letter; her hands trem- 
bled so that she could scarcely open it. 
Ferd told her of the beautiful country 
and rank vegetation; then he wrote: 

‘*You remember Joe? We camped 
on an island in the Santa Maria river. 
It was a lovely place, high and dry we 
thought, and covered with trees. We 
waded in the water not half knee deep; 
we pitched our tent, cooked our supper 
and turned in; it rained a little in 
the night, but not enough to wet us, 
and when we awoke in the morning the 
birds were singing and the sun was 
shining brightly. 

‘* After breakfast I took my rifle and 
went to another camp to look at some 
rock I’d heard about; when I came 
back about noon I heard the river roar- 
ing long before I reached it; it was 
away out of banks; the rain of the past 
night had been very heavy upon the 


range, and the thousands of streams 
rushing down the steep mountain sides 
into the river had raised it until it 
came down a solid wall of water, carry- 
ing everything before it. 

‘** Joe had no warning so as to get out 
of the way—just time to climb a tree, 
and there he hung, drenched and shiv- 
ering; a cold wind was blowing from 
the range that pierced one through. 
I tried to throw a line to him, but ’twas 
no use; two hours later the whole 
island, trees and poor Joe, were swept 
down the river. 

‘*One burro swam ashore. 
thing else is gone! 

‘*Joe had the money in his pocket, 
and that is gone, too. 

**T don’t know what I’m going to do; 
I haven’t a dollar—not even a blanket; 
but I don’t mind that much, it’s so 
warm. The birds wake me in the 
morning with their singing. Some- 
times I wish they wouldn’t sing. 

‘*T’m lonesome for Joe! 

‘They say there’s better gold dig- 
gings farther south; I think I’ll go 
there—there ain’t much in this place 
anyway. 

‘*T never did have any luck! 

** Toots, I’d like to talk it over with 
you!”’ 


Every- 
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A STORY OF THE NEBRASKA FAMINE OF 1894-5. 


By S. S. PETERS. 


OHN GLADE sat on the bed in the 
only room of his sod house and 
occasionally glanced up at the pistol 
hanging from the ridge-log, and thenat 
his wife and three children. 

His wife was parching corn on the 
small sheet iron stove to provide sup- 
per for the five hungry mouths. There 
was but a scant bushel of the precious 
grain left, and this was the last of their 


food, either for themselves or for the 
team. 

The recent snows had drifted so badly 
that John had to turn back from an 
attempt to reach town, twenty miles 
away, where he learned that a relief 
train from the south had arrived with 
provisions for the drought sufferers. 
The snow, too, had covered the scat- 
tered bunches of grass in the draws, 
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and the fall prairie fires had burned 
out the buffalo grass on the divides, and 
with neither grass nor grain for the 
stock, John’s prospects on this gloomy 
morning of January, 1895, were discour- 
aging indeed. 

The last of their flour, meat, and po- 
tatoes had been eaten weeks before, and 
their only recourse lay in such of the 
meager product of the forty acres of 
corn as had managed tostruggle to ma- 
turity through the hot winds of July 
and August. Ground into coarse meal 
with the coffee mill, it had afforded 
nourishment for a while, but was now 
too precious to cull for meal, so the bad 
and good grains were parched together 
and doled out sparingly to prolong their 
wretchedness. 

It was this condition that made John 
glance up at his pistol with a wild 
gleam in his eyes. A tramp through 
the snow during the day failed to dis- 
cover the slightest trace of rabbit’s 
track. Hopelessness met his every 
glance. The children were wistfully 
watching the patient mother parching 
the corn, eager for their small share to 
allay their desperate hunger. 

John glared at his wife, and thenagain 
atthe pistol. ‘It has five shots,’’ mused 
he, ‘‘and just five slight pressures of 
my finger on the trigger would end this 
misery. Better that we should all die 
quickly than suffer a lingering death by 
starvation.”’ 

He rose from the bed and reached for 
the weapon. Just then his little six- 
year old daughter came to him saying, 
“Papa are you going hunting again 
to get a rabbit? Oh, if you could only 
get a nice rabbit! We would have soup 
and Mamma could have all the meat 
she could eat—and the boystoo. Mamma 
said to-day, ‘If Papa could only kill 
something!’ Papa can’t you kill some- 
thing? Mamma cried and said if you 
didn’t soon we’d all starve.”’ 

John left the pistol hanging on its 
nail and clasped the child to his breast, 
and as the tears streamed down his 
gaunt cheeks, kissed her passionately. 

ll 


His wife turned and looking at him, 
frightendly, asked: ‘‘What was you go- 
ing to do with the pistol, John?’’ 

He only bowed his face on his child’s 
shoulder and extending his open palm 
toward his wife, shook it bitterly and 
said sobbingly: ‘‘I don’t know Katie, 
I don’t know.” 

His wife placed the skillet of corn on 
the little table; came to her husband 
and, kneeling down beside-him, took 
one of his hands in her own and kissed 
it and through her sobs and tears ex- 
claimed, ‘‘John, I know your thoughts. 
But I do not believe God will charge 
you with murder in your heart for this. 
You thought we were weak and starv- 
ing. But we are not. See this corn. 
It will keep us for a while yet. Do not 
despair. I feel certain help will come. 
I have not given up. Why should you? 
Now John, I have thought this all out 
to-day. You see I have parched more 
corn than usual to-night. You must 
take a portion of it with you and start 
for town on one of the horses for help. 
Take some of the corn for the horses. 
The children and I will pull through. 
You must goto town. It is moonlight, 
and by morning you will be there.”’ 

Taking a few ears of corn, John went 
out to the stable and divided them be- 
tween the horses. One of them was 
quickly saddled and John was soon 
ready for the trip. 

Kate had tied up a generous portion 
of the parched corn in a salt sack, and 
in a flour sack were a few ears for the 
horse. 

John kissed his wife good-bye, and 
taking his little girl in his arms, whis- 
pered to her: “You must take this 
little sack I give you and give it to 
your Mamma whenIam gone, But don’t 
give it to her until I get away.”’ 

Then springing into the saddle and 
bidding them all good-bye he was soon 
lost to sight down the draw on the road 
to town. 

Though he had demonstrated that 
the trip could not be made by wagon, yet 
the perilous situation of his family 
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filled him with determination to reach 
town at every hazard on horseback. 
If he, single handed, could not reach 
town, how could relief parties reach 
him? He urged the horse onward. At 
times it floundered in deep snow drifts, 
but fortunately they were not very 
wide, and by persistent endeavor he 
made his way through them. 

For miles the tiresome journey alter- 
nated in this way, and at last the long 
level stretch of prairie that led to the 
brakes of the Republican River was 
reached. The snow was heavier here 
and he still had before him ten dreary 
miles. He fed his faithful beast from 
his cap and gathered up the few re- 
maining grains for his own sustenance. 

The distant whistle of an engine from 
the railway greeted him like a bugle 
call of hope and stimulated him with 
renewed energy. 

It was nearing daylight when he de- 
scended the bluffs that lay just north 
of the town. A faint light gleamed 
from the office of the hotel. Failing to 
awaken the landlord, he did succeed in 
rousing the sleepy stable boy and ob- 
taining shelter for himself and horse. 
John helped put the horse away and 
lay down in the hay mow, tired and 
chilled, and quickly dropped into a 
troubled slumber. 

It was quite late before the sleepy 
townfolk began to show signs of life. 
Meanwhile John had timorously asked 
the stable boy if there was any prospeet 
for securing relief. He was informed 
that one carload had been received the 
day before; but that it did not go far, 
as there were forty teams of drought 
sufferers waiting for it. It had been 
mostly distributed about or near town, 
and people, unless they had a ‘ pull,”’ 
didn’t stand much show for getting 
anything anyhow. The landlord told 
him substantially the same story. 
John’s heart sank withinhim. He had 
but half a dollar, and, not daring to 
squander the price of a meal from it, he 
went to the store and invested a dime 
in cheese and crackers. There he 


learned that the town had all it could 
do to look after its own poor. The 
stores refused to give any more credit, 
but if he would go to the ’Squire he 
might get an order for a meal and that 
was all he need expect. 

The justice of the peace said he had 
no right to help anyone outside the pre- 
cinct, and could only advise John to go 
up to the county seat, ten miles west, 
and apply to the commissioners. 

The train left at noon, and though 
the fare took John’s last penny, he 
boarded the train for the county seat. 
He went direct to the court house, and 
stated his case with all the eloquence 
he could command. The commissioners 
told him the district in which he lived 
had already been given its full share of 
help. John knew that not a particle of 
relief had been sent into his township, 
and so told the commissioners. They 
were obdurate, however, and gave John 
to understand that he could expect 
nothing from them. 

He strolled down toward the depot, 
desperate, penniless and hungry. The 
whistle of an approaching train di- 
verted him from his reverie, and, he 
waited its coming. It pulled slowly up 
to the station, and John saw that sev- 
eral of the cars had big streamers 
tacked along their sides bearing the 
words: 


THEOVERFLOWING GRANAR- 
: IES OF THE SOUTHLAND SEND 
: SUBSTANTIAL GREETINGS TO 
: THEIR FAMISHING BROTHERS 
: OF NEBRASKA. 


John read the words again and again 
and wondered if he could be included 
in that kindly greeting. The train 
had now stopped and two men stepped 
out of the caboose and came up the 
platform toward him. They asked him 
the condition of the settlers. Did they 
need corn, meat, clothing or provisions? 
‘* You see,’ said one, *‘ we are in charge 
of these cars from Georgia and Mis- 
sissippi. They are filled ,with good 
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cheer for such of you as will accept and 
are in need of such things.”’ 

Before John could reply, a big com- 
mittee of citizens had reached the depot, 
including the commissioners. The com- 
mittee informed the agents that they 
were authorized to take charge of all 
relief and see to its proper distribution. 

‘* Well,’ observed one of the agents, 
‘we appreciate your kindness, but we 
shall also participate in the distribution, 
and will be glad of your help; but we 
must do it our own way.’’ 

John approached one of the agents 
and said: “I’m no beggar. I never 
asked a man for help before, and would 
not now, but I’ve ridden thirty miles 
through cold and snow to get something 
for my wife and children. They have 
had nothing to eat but a little parched 
corn for days, and when I left them 
last night, they had not enough to last 
themthrough to-day. I don’t want you 
to give me a thing for myself, but if 
you can, spare just a little for them.”’ 

The passionate pleading of the man 
touched the kind hearts of the strangers 
and one of them took John by the arm 
and led him back into the caboose, and 
there made him tell his story. The 
listener was deeply moved, and he bade 
John go with him to the hotel and get 
a meal, and afterwards they would 
decide what to do. 

‘*No,” said John, ‘‘while my wife 
and babies are suffering, I will not eat a 
morsel of food that can’t be shared with 
them. If you can help me now to get 
something back to them, it’s all Iask.”’ 

The Southerner stepped out the car 
door and called out: ‘‘Isthere a man 
here who has a team that can make a 
thirty mile drive to-night? I will pay 
for it. I must have a team at once.” 

A man wearing a Grand Army button 
on his coat collar responded: ‘‘ Here’s 
your team, and it can go sixty miles to- 
night if it is to help some poor sufferer. 
And it shan’t cost you a cent either.”’ 

‘God bless you,’’ was the Southerner’s 
reply. ‘‘Hurry it down here. It must be 
loaded and started in an hour.” 


The volunteer soon returned with a 
stout team, attached to a bob-sled on 
which was a big wagon box. The sled 
was driven alongside the cars and was 
soon laden with a generous supply of 
coal, corn, flour, miscellaneous pro- 
visions and clothing. The Southerner 
then bade John get aboard of the load 
with his friend and drive up to the 
hotel for a lunch before they started. 
They hurried through with the lunch, 
and, receiving assurances that his 
horse would be looked: after and sent to 
him from the town below in good time, 
and with the admonition to find out 
everyone who was in need in his 
vicinity and send word back by the 
driver, John bade his new friends good- 
bye and the two started on their long 
drive over the snow. 


Mrs. Glade returned to the house and 
her little girl handed her the package 
of corn her father had given her. The 
child said papa handed it to her just as 
he was starting away and they must 
keep it for themselves. 

‘*Poor, dear John,’’ thought Kate,”’ 
you were cruel to yourself; you needed 
it more than we.” 

The children were given their homely 
supper and put to bed to keep them 
warm. Mrs. Glade then put out the fire 
and lay down on the bed beside them. 

Sleep came to her finally, and the 
bright sun had shone through the little 
window some time before she awoke. 
Hopefully she set about preparing an- 
other meal for herself and the children. 
Privation had tanght them patience 
and self-denial, and though their eyes 
pitifully pleaded for more, they knew 
she would do all for them that she 
could. . 

The day wore on and nightapproached 
all too quickly. The children huddled 
closer to their mother as the howling 
of the wolves became nearer and more 
frequent. Kate went to the door and 
looked out. She was startled by the 


sight of an animal stealthily moving 
toward the house on the path from the 
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barn. She took down the pistol and her 
trained hand guided her in bringing 
down the animal at the first shot. The 
eldest boy ran out and brought it in. 
It was a large jack rabbit. Though the 
night was now far advanced Kate de- 
termined to remove the pelt and give 
the children ‘‘ just a little meat,’’ to 
quiet their clamors for food, before 
putting them to bed. 

The children were soon asleep, and 
Kate again lay down beside them for a 
nap. She was awakened by the shrill 
neighing of the horse in-the stable. 
Dawn was just breaking and she thought 
she heard voices of men in the distance. 
The horse neighed again and it was 
answered by an equine call down the 
draw. Kate knew that John was re- 
turning and she got up and started the 
fire for breakfast. She ground some of 
the parched corn for coffee and set the 
remains of the rabbit on the stove to 
stew. A few moments later she heard 
her husband’s voice at the door. 

‘Katie, Katie darling. Come help 
us out with these things.”’ 

She ran to the door and threw it 
open. John had her in his arms in an 
instant. 

‘* And Katie here’s the best man that 
ever lived. On the ride home I found he 
belonged to father’s tegimentin the war, 
and when he found I was his old com- 
rade’s son he said he was mighty glad 
of an opportunity for doing a kindness 
to Captain Glade’s boy. Youthank him 
for me Katie. Ican’t begin to thank 
him enough, myself.’’ 

Kate did thank him, and when later 


they were sitting around the table eat- 


ing breakfast from the generous store 
given them by their Southern friends, 
John told her the story of his trip and 
how he came by all these things. 

John and the old veteran made a 
tour of the neighborhood during the 


day to see who needed help, and that 
night the ‘‘vet’’ returned to town with 
the list. John was to divide his sup- 
plies with them until the relief parties 
should arrive, for it was the intention 
of the Southerners to remain a week or 
two,—as other supplies were to follow 
from other Southern points,— until 
every family that needed help could be 
made comfortable for the winter. 

After the old veteran had gone, Kate 
showed John a little coat of gray cloth 
taken from one of the packages. On 
it were four brass buttons. Two of 
them bore the U. S. and two the C. S. 
A. stamp, and they alternated down the 
breast. The coat just fitted their eldest 
boy, and he looked like a little soldier 
togged out in it. The child put his 
hand in the pocket and drew therefrom 
a piece of folded paper and handed it to 
his father. John took the scrap, and 
unfolding it, read: 

Should this little coat fall into the hands of 
some Union soldier’s family, its donor hopes 
that it will keep his child as warm as is the 
heart of the old Confederate soldier who 
sends ittohim. It is made from my old Con- 
federate uniform. 

A MEMBER OF THE 6TH GEORGIA. 

‘*Sixth Georgia? Why, Kate, that is 
the same regiment that father used to 
talk so much about! When he was tak- 
en prisoner the 6th Georgia was guard 
over him. They treated the prisoners 
so kindly that father could never talk 
of the old war days without referring 
to the 6th Georgia in the kindliest 
terms. Then, when they had the yel- 
low fever so bad down in Georgia and 
Mississippi, years ago, father helped 
gather up great quantities of clothing, 
food, money and medicines for them, 
just because some of the 6th Georgia 
lived in the infected regions.”’’ 

‘John, the Bible says: ‘Cast thy 
bread upon the waters, for thou shalt 
find it after many days.’ ”’ 

‘“‘ And, Katie, we have found it.” 
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META; A STORY OF THE BURNT WOODS OF OREGON. 


By CLARA AHMINTY NASH. 


I. THE OLD HOME. 


HAT answer am I to send to 

brother Hans’ letter?’ asked a 
kind looking German woman to her 
neighbor in the Black Forest. ‘‘He 
will want to know what you and Meta 
have to say to his proposal.” 

“Ah, neighbor, give me time; I have 
not had the heart to tell my little 
daughter about it yet. But there 
stands your brother’s picture on the 
mantel; I should not have recognized 
him, surely.”’ 

“No, but then he is thirty now and he 
was but ten when he went away from 
here.”’ 

Meta’s mother thought the brother 
did not look as kind as his sister, but 
she kept the thought to herself. She 
took the likeness down from the high 
shelf and was looking intently at it, as 
though it wasa book she was determined 
toread through and through, her neigh- 
bor eyeing her the while a little bit anx- 
iously. Presently she said: 

‘See, here is Meta coming; get the 
letter and show it to her like a good one, 
and let us have the whole business set- 
tled. It will depend on you what the 
girl says, for she is obedient and good; 
and her mother ought to be the last 
person in the world to stand in the way 
of her getting on in life.’’ 

‘But how can I part with my child 
and see her go into an uncertainty! It 
would break my heart if she were un- 
happy.” 

‘*How can you call it an uncertainty, 
when I have told you all about my 
brother’s position, and what a fine place 
he has, and how much money he has in 
the bank and ——,”’ 

But then Meta came in suddenly, 
having walked up the path quicker 
than was her wont. 

The visitor checked herself in the 


middle of her narration and said hur- 
riedly and almost under her breath, 
‘‘Now’s a good time; don’t be putting 
it off any more; there’s a good woman.”’ 

‘*What shall I do!’ was the troubled 
response, ‘‘If husband were only alive.”’ 

Meanwhile Meta came in almost 
breathless, evidently very much worked 
up about something, her color height- 
ened and her eyes bright. ‘‘What do 
you think I have been hearing, little 
mother?” said the girl, “That I am 
going to America to marry a rich man! 
I suppose somebody dreamed it; or may- 
be it was some one else they meant.”’ 

While the mother looked all conster- 
nation, and no words came in reply, 
her friend answered for her, quick as an 
arrow: 

‘* Maybe it will come true; less won- 
derful things than that happen now-a- 
days. Don’t you remember how your 
old friend Nina went from the next 
village and how good everything turned 
out for her? She writes now and again 
what a good husband she has, and how 
she is able to have everything she 
wants. I tell you a young girl is in 
luck when she gets a good husband, and 
one who can pay his way in the world, 
and has a good place in it, too. No 
matter much in what country the sun 
shines on him—the sun’s the sun and a 
husband’s a husband.”’ 

She took the photograph from the 
mother, who was holding it limply now, 
saying: ‘* What do you think of him 
foraman? Don’t you think hima good 
looking gentleman?”’ ’ 

“Ts that Nina’s husband?’’ asked 
Meta. 

‘*No,”’ said Frau Braun, ‘“ that’s no- 
body’s husband, but I hope he’ll be 
somebody’s soon —and a right good one 
he’d make if he had but the chance. 
There are no young girls in the part of 
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the country where he lives,and although 
, he has nice enough friends around him, 
he finds it lonely in his home with no 
one but a dog to speak to. He happened 
to see your photograph, and what’s 
more, he remembers you when you 
were a little bit of a child like my 
Marie. He’s just fallen clear in love 
with your photograph; says he’s coming 
right home to see you, and get you to 
go back with him. That’s what the 
folks meant by their talk.” 

‘* Well,’ said Meta, as the color came 
and went in her cheeks, ‘‘I don’t like 
that sort of nonsense.” 

‘*Never mind your calling it non- 
. sense; it’s truth all the same.’”’ And 
seeing her little Marie coming toddling 
up the path, she said: ‘‘Go, like a good 
girl, and take her up; she’s tired.”’ 

As Meta darted off on this errand, 
Frau Braun said to her mother: ‘‘ You 
leave the affair to me; I know how to 
work it just right. You would not, I 
know, be so unjust to Meta as to try to 
keep her at home here in poverty. She 
would have to go away to find work in 
the town, and when she’s away she 
might as well be a thousand miles away 
as thirty for all the company she’d be 
to you.”’ 

All the time she was speaking her 
fingers were moving her stocking-pins 
rapidly, and one could hear the well 
known click as she rounded off row 
after row of her knitting. 

Drawing her headkerchief closely 
round her face she bade the widow 
good night and hurried after Meta. 
Overtaking her, she said: ‘‘ When you 
get back take a good look at the photo- 
graph your mother had in her hand. 
See if you don’t think the face hand- 
some; of course the color of the eyes 
you can’t see, but they are gray, and 
the hair light brown; and see how hand- 
some he’s dressed; quite different from 
the men about here. When I tell you 
he’s as kind as he’s handsome, and his 
clothes are fine because he’s rich, you 
can readily picture to yourself that his 
wife would be a happy woman.” 


‘But I don’t want to go away from 
little mother,’’ said Meta, as she 
dropped her eyes from under Frau 
Braun’s gaze. 

‘* Look you here,’’ answered the Frau, 
**yvou will have to go away from your 
mother to earn your livelihood and to 
help her, now your father is gone. How 
much easier this way of helping her 
would be! You would have enough and 
to spare in that new country, and could 
send home what you chose to your 
mother.’’ 

And so she worked upon her filial 
feeling, which she knew to be very 
strong. ‘‘Think it over, Meta, and 
remember that just as Hans (for it is 
my brother Hans who wants you) can 
come over and fetch you, soafter a while 
you will be able to come over and see 
your mother; perhaps, indeed, take her 
back with you, and the little ones with 
her.”’ 

‘*T can wait to think about all this. 
When your brother comes that will be 
time enough,’’ answered the girl, with 
a timid look. So saying, she put little 
Marie down and ran back to the cot 
they called home. 

The father of the Krause family had 
been a poor charcoal burner, but with- 
out him they were poorer still. There 
were a good many little mouths to feed 
and bodies to clothe, and woman’s work 
was scarce in those parts—at least 
work for wages —and Meta had begun 
to think that she must try and go to 
Niiremberg to earn some money before 
the winter set in, when Fritz ought to 
go to school, and she would pay the 
school pence for him. When she got 
back her mother was busying herself 
over their frugal supper — black bread 
and a bit of sausage. The photograph 
was looking at her from the high shelf. 
She took the picture down and looked 
at it curiously and long, without com- 
ing to any definite judgment on its 
merits or defects. She hastily returned 
it to its place as she heard her mother’s 
foot-fall at the door. For a moment or 
two she felt angry with it, and felt 
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half inclined to toss it into the fire, as 
if that would preserve her from all 
bother concerning it! Mrs. Braun’s 
conversation seemed to echo in her 
ears, and the echo worried even her 
placid spirit. Her mother’s look was 
tender and resigned, as though she had 
been looking in the face something 
hard, and had made up her mind to 
brave it, but dared not trust herself to 
speak. 

A few days after, when going on an 
errand into the village, Meta met her 
mother’s friend. She wanted to pass 
her with a friendly nod and go on about 
her business, but Frau Braun had no 
idea of being given the go-by so easily. 

‘*Stop, Meta, I’ve something I want 
to say to you. See, I have had another 
letter from my brother Hans,’’ holding 
out one, which in reality was the first, 
and which she had just taken out of 
her pocket. ‘‘I want to tell you what he 
says. It is all about you and your like- 
ness, and how he would like to come 
home and get you to marry him; but 
his business is so pressing, he can’t 
possibly get away. If he were to do so 
he would only be losing all his chances, 
and perhaps lose all his property—or 
the most of it.”’ 

‘*Well,’”’ said Meta, simply, ‘‘ there 
is no particular hurry.” 

‘Oh, but he thinks there is, and it 
might be two or three years before he 
could safely get away. So he makes 
the request that you go out to him 
instead of his coming to you. It will 
be the same thing in the end, you 
know, only the wedding will be there 
instead of here. To show you that 
Hans is in earnest, he is sending over 
three hundred dollars—in his money, 
twelve hundred Reichsthaler—to pay 
for your journey and everything you 
want for it.”’ 

‘*You must be joking, Mrs. Braun,” 
answered Meta. ‘‘ Fancy going out all 
by yourself to marry a man you don’t 
know anything about! Thank him 
kindly for sending so much money, but 
I think I can earn plenty in Niiremberg 


this winter to help mother and put 
little Fritz to school *’ 

Confused at the audacity of the propo- 
sition, Meta ran home. Now Mrs. 
Braun had a genuine wish to serve her 
brother, but, like a good many other 
women of will, having started on a cer- 
tain path, she had no idea of being 
turned back by some little lions in the 
way. Meta was but a chit of a girl, 
and it was her duty to be docile and do 
what was best for herfamily. Had not 
she married her man when he was little 
better than a stranger? She had met 
him at a neighboring fair; he did not 
belong to their vicinity. She had got 
on well enough, why shouldn’t Meta do 
as well? To carry through this ar- 
“rangement would make her a woman of 
some little importance, in her own esti- 
mation at least. 

Meta was silent on the subject when 
she reéntered her home. Reserve and 
maidenly pride kept her tongue tied be- 
fore her mother, whom she found work- 
ing hard in the potato field behind the 
house. The sun was sinking golden 
below the horizon; the woods on the 
mountain-side looked dark and gloomy 
against the brightened sky, except 
where the charcoal-burners’ smoke 
curled up blue, taking mauve tints 
against the trees. Meta watched the 
sun go down, then watched her mother, 
with bent back and almost staggering 
feet, as she moved slowly between the 
rows of early potatoes. She herself 
was not fond of such field work, and the 
thought came to her that over in that 
rich country all such hard toil she 
would, at all events, escape. Thus 
entered in the thin end of the wedge. 

When night came, and she retired to 
her hard and narrow bed, she did not 
sleep, but, instead of looking on into 
the future, she began to systematically 
look back —an exercise of mind young 
persons are not much given to. She 
hunted back into the chambers of her 
memory for pictures of this Hans that 
might be laid away there. His sister 
had told her what age she was when he 
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left the country, so she knew in what 
story to begin her search The only 
forthcoming picture was not very re- 
assuring. It was one of a light-haired 
schoolboy, with a large, red, woolen 
comforter round his neck, who, with a 
companion of the same type, waylaid 
her as she was passing on an errand for 
her mother, and threw a hard and heavy 
snowball at her, knocking her basket 
out of her hand, spilling the cream and 
cookies she was taking to a sick woman. 
He insisted on her giving them half the 
cookies, because they helped her gather 
them together. She tried hard to re- 
call a pleasanter picture of the school- 
boy, but they were all of the same color- 
ing, and she got no counsel out of the 
past wherewith to guide her future. 

Mrs. Braun frequently proffered her 
assistance as guide, to both her mother 
and herself. She was assiduous in her 
visits, and in her advice and persua- 
sion. The weak will of the mother at 
length gave way, which circumstance 
lent Mrs. Braun a vantage ground from 
which to lecture Meta into obedience, 
—for her own good and that of the fam- 
ily. Meta, reared to docility, yielded 
as a matter of course, and her mother, 
with a heavy heart and tearful eyes, got 
ready her little trousseau. Full of busi- 
ness and self-importance, the bustling 
Mrs. Braun made all other necessary 
arrangements for Meta’s journey to the 
far West. 


II. ON THE OCEAN. 


On board the ocean steamer Meta 
found many compatriots, some from her 
own Black Forest, among whom she 
quickly made friends. Hardly daring 


to look forward (for she was of a timid’ 


nature with regard to the unknown), 
she lived therefore in the present. She 
chatted with her new companions, com- 
paring notes as to their several homes. 
She knitted away at her stocking, that 
was always doing and never done, forshe 
never wearied of watching the big 
waves tumbling one after another and 
breaking with fallen crests against the 


huge sides of the vessel. She still 
looked the Bauerin that she was, with 
her dark cloth skirt, her white apron 
and blue kerchief tied over her head, 
leaving blonde locks to peep out and 
blow about in the wind, making an 
aureole to her fair face. Her large 
gray eyes looked wistfully towards the 
horizon whence the vessel had sped her 
from her home, while the others looked 
anxiously toward the western horizon. 

Meta wasa prety picture — so thought 
one of her traveling companions, who 
had done her little services from sheer 
gentlemanly good nature. Hearing the 
English tongue she had thought him 
English, as no word had passed between 
them; but one day he addressed her in 
her own tongue, when both were look- 
ing out to sea at the sky overhead. The 
clouds were of most fantastic shape, 
and he said, ‘‘I seem to see the towers 
of Niiremberg over there, where the 
clouds have lifted themselves pinnacle- 
shaped, into the light beyond. See 
that one in the center, higher than the 
others, is the Carillon tower; I can 
almost hear itschime. Then the ridge 
below the towers looks like the town 
itself as it seems on a misty morning; 
and beneath the ridge the river appears 
to be flowing; and then comes the ocean 
that separates us all from home.” 

The words struck a tender chord in 
Meta’s heart, and for a moment she 
could not answer; but presently, with a 
great effort, driving back the tears, she 
answered shyly, ‘‘ Niiremberg is near 
my home. I came from Feucht, and I 
have several times seen the town from 
the other side of the river, where the 
towers stand up like that; but when you 
are living in the town they look differ- 
ent.”’ 

**So you have lived in Niiremberg, my 
old home, have you?” 

‘*T went to school there for a while,”’ 
answered the girl, ‘‘staying with my 
uncle, as long as mother could spare 
me.”? 

Half afraid of venturing on delicate 
ground, Herr Wolfenberg suggested 
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that her mother was sparing her 
daughter now for rather a long spell! 

Hardly knowing what to answer, for 
Meta was quite unacquainted with the 
subterfuges of the world, after a mo- 
ment’s wavering, and an unwilling 
‘*ves,’’ she braced herself up and asked 
the stranger if he had been in America 
before. 

‘*“Yes,’? he answered; ‘“ America is 
my home now; I have only been back 
to see my father and mother. They are 
getting old and I was afraid I might not 
see them again. America is a great 
country for a man to push his way in. 
There are more openings than in the 
old country; while, at the same time, 
there are more difficulties in a way. A 
man needs more self-reliance, and en- 
ergy, and a better knowledge of man- 
kind than at home, and, of course, all 
the other qualities that go to getting 
on—they are always necessary the world 
over. Many young men come over who 
would do pretty well at some humdrum 
work at home, but who really have less 
opportunity in America, although there 
are sO many more chances for a good 
‘rustler.’ ”’ 

After this Meta looked forward more 
and looked backward less. Many a 
pleasant chat, while pacing the deck of 
the noble vessel, whiled away the time 
that would have hung heavy on her 
hands— notwithstanding that eternal 
stocking! One day he playfully re- 
marked to her, “ You had better make 
themost of one stocking now, for I proph- 
esy that that will be the last you knit.” 

“The last that I shall knit? Why, 
Herr Wolfenberg, do you mean to say 
that people don’t wear stockings in 
America?”’ 

“O yes, they wear them, of course, but 
they buy them; they have too much to 
do that pays them better. All thesame 
Ilike to see your fingers fly round, 
although you don’t seem to progress 
very fast.” 

‘‘That is because you don’t notice 
how the stocking grows—you can’t very 
well as I roll it.” 


**T envy a woman her knitting. It is 
a safety valve for her. It keeps her 
cool and placid. Any little irritability 
and excitement finds a vent by way of 
her finger tips and goes off through the 
knitting pins, like lightning by means 
of a conductor. That iswhy your brow 
is smooth and your face so tranquil. It 
does one good to look at you.”’ 

** And all on account of my knitting 
pins; that is an idea! I had certainly 
better not give them up.”’ 

Herr Wolfenberg looked so long and 
hard at her that Meta lowered her eyes 
and clicked the pins faster than before 

‘*'To-morrow we land,’ he said, ‘‘and 
I want you to give me one of your pins, 
Zum Andenken.”’ 

‘Then how shall I finish my stock- 
ing?’’ answered she, freeing one of the 
little implements and holding it out.”’ 

‘“*Thank you,” said the Herr, pre- 
tending to regard the gesture as com- 
pliance with his request. He quickly 
took the pin from her apparently prof- 
fered hand, and slipped it into his coat 
pocket.”’ 

The pink in Meta’s cheeks gradually 
suffused itself all over her face up to 
the aureole of hair that the wind was 
blowing over her blue kerchief. ‘I 
must run away and get another,’’ she 
said, on recovering herself. 

Stung suddenly with maidenly pride 
and reserve, and calling to mind her 
mother’s tales of the wily ways of man, 
Meta carefully avoided the deck she 
had paced so often, although unnoticed 
she asked whether or not the Herr was 
pacing his usual rounds. ‘‘Oh,’’ she said 
to herself, as she laid herself down for 


the last time in her narrow berth —‘ if 
Hans Buttel were only like Herr 
Wolfenberg!” 


She had taken out the photograph 
(which Mrs. Braun had bade her take 
with many injunctions) and looked at 
it to see if she could find some likeness; 
butthere was none, and Meta could only 
think of the little rough school boy who 
upset her cream and helped himself to 
her cookies. 
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With a determination born partly 
of timidity and partly of maidenly 
modesty, she kept herself to herself on 
arriving in New York, until the most of 
the passengers had landed. 

Wolfenberg had friends to meet him 
who carried him off without delay. 

With one trifling excuse after another 
Meta kept the family, who were her 
traveling escort, waiting, until she felt 
the coast was clear and she could land 
without again meeting the dark, 
handsome man, whom she had resolved 
to avoid 


Ill. THE NEW WORLD. 


The end of the long journey across 
the continent came at last. It was in 
Oregon, not far from the Pacific Ocean, 
—the ‘‘jumping off end of the earth,”’ 
as someone has facetiously called it—a 
little wayside depot alongside the single 
track, where there was no freight agent 
and where no one resided; where it 
was not worth while for the train to 
call except when there was a signal to 
stop. 

Meta was nervous and excited as she 
drew near her destination. Anxiety 
had taken the place of the extreme 
lonesomeness she had felt as the train 
whirled her farther and farther west- 
ward, over hill and dale, all covered 
with the burnt wood, except where the 
settler had carved out his homestead. 
It had been raining and the burnt tim- 
ber stood up straight and bare and 
black, branchless and leafless—ghosts 
of former selves. Their weird appear- 
ance riveted the girl’s eyes, and 
nature’s rich and many-hued carpet, 
spread at their base, escaped her ob- 
servation. Her thoughts were equally 
somber The almost unknown tongue 
of those around her made her feel more 
alien still. She had picked up a few 
words and phrases on board ship, and 
Wolfenberg had taught her some; but 
still, conversation was but a blank to 
her; she heard but did not find it worth 
her while to listen. 

One man on the little platform as the 


train drew up! Could this be Hans? 
The short twilight had nearly come to 
an end, and she could not distinguish 
any likeness to the photograph. The 
man advanced and pronounced her 
name, Meta Krause, with the vowels 
sounded English fashion. 


‘‘Ja,ja’’ was allshe could utter. The 


stranger not even saying the usual ‘‘so, 


so,’’ continued his talk in English. 
His team and wagon stood near and her 
modest baggage was soon bestowed 
within it. She had putaway her bright 
blue head-kerchief and the hard, un- 
giving straw hat that took its place, in 
itself made her feel like somebody else. 

Seated by her companion she occa- 
sionally stole furtive glances at his pro- 
file. It was decidedly commonplace; 
the face freckled and fringed with a 
reddish beard, the hair under the 
slouch hat, tan. He had given up try- 
ing to converse as soon as he discovered 
his English was wasted, and he spent 
the time trying to ransack the depths 
of his brain for little bits of the speech 
of his childhood; but somehow they 
would not come to the fore, now that 
they were wanted. The quick, soft 
gutturals of Meta’s tongue seemed to 
recall a little to his memory. 

The girl felt mystified. Hans’ sister 
spoke German, why should not he? 
Could he have forgotten his mother 
tongue from just living in another 
country? Was he really Hans? She 
wished she could take the photograph 
out and compare notes. But it was get- 
ting too dark to see anything now. 
What should she do if he were not the 
right Hans? What would she not give 
now to weep out her doubts and fears on 
her mother’s shoulder! A _ sickening 
sinking at heart almost overpowered 
her, when a sudden lurch of the wag- 
on in going over a stump, brought her 
back to the momentary endeavor to 
keep her seat as far away from the 
driver as the width of the wagon per- 
mitted. 

Presently the man pointed with his 
whip to a shanty standing under the 
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lee of a hillin its carved-out clearing, 
while with the hand holding the reins 
he touched himself. The movements 
were significant, that this was to be her 
future home then, and this her life 
companion. The wagon passed by the 
lane evidently leading through high 
brush down to where the shanty stood, 
and pursued its course for another half 
mile or so, till it stood outside another 
little house very similar to the first, 
and an eager bustling little woman ina 
dark calico dress came out full of talk 
to the arrivals. To the man she spoke 
in English, but to the girl in some other 
language. He had introduced her to 
Meta as Frau Klein, and repeated the 
word ‘ Deutsch’’ over and over again 
with great emphasis. For a moment 
Meta had looked forward to unburden- 
ing herself in her native tongue to a 
kindred spirit; but it was only for a 
moment, for the woman’s * Deutsch”’ 
hardly sounded familiar to Meta’s ears. 
But the well-known intonations, the 
raising of the voice at the end of a sen- 
tence, and the same guttural sounds, 
and soft, ‘‘sh’s”’ betokened her as be- 
longing to the great Fatherland. The 
woman could evidently understand 
Meta, who from having been at school 
in Niiremberg spoke a purer dialect 
than the inhabitants of her native vil- 
lage. She was somewhat comforted on 
making this discovery, and in the man- 
ner of her hostess who waited on her with 
hospitable assiduity. She was quick 
in discovering the look of disappoint- 
ment on Hans’ face on finding that Frau 
Klein was evidently incompetent to be 
the interpreter between them that he 
had counted on. What Metasaid could 
be interpreted; what he said could not 
be told to Meta; and it was on this that 
he was particularly counting. 

While driving his team, he had been 
arranging in his own mind what he 
would get Frau Klein to tell the girl 
about himself; how he had looked for- 
ward to her coming; what his sister had 
written about her; to inquire what her 
wishes were respecting many things; 


the frugal purchases he meant to make 
for his little house; what her taste 
would be for this and that; the inquir- 
ies he had to make about his sister, 
about Meta’s mother, about her jour- 
ney, her traveling companions, etc. 
Instead of all this, it was only a dumb 
show; and, after sitting down to sup- 
per with them, and sitting long after 
over the stove, he felt he had not made 
one pace in advance towards wooing 
the maiden who had come from so far 
to wed. So he had to content himself 
with looking unutterables; not that 
that was much more effective, for Meta, 
shy and timid by nature, and embar- 
rassed by the very helplessness of the 
situation, kept her eyes studiously away 
from his, instinctively shrinking from 
his gaze, which she felt was fixed upon 
her. Once, and only once, when he was 
addressing Mrs. Klein, and so turned 
partly away from her, did she dare to 
look his way. Seizing her opportunity, 
she carefully and deliberately looked 
him over from head to foot, asking her- 
self the question, whether she was sat- 
isfied with her investigation? The in- 
voluntary answer she forthwith put 
away; she would form no hasty judg- 
ment. 

The long and painful evening came 
at last to an end, and Hans got up to 
take his leave. He offered his hand to 
Meta, while Mrs. Klein (evidently on 
thoroughly intimate terms with him) 
gave him a little quiet nudge from be- 
hind. He, nothing loth to take the 
hint, attempted to give Meta another 
kind of salutation. Hastily drawing 
her hand away, she retreated a step or 
two. Concluding that retreat would 
be the better part of valor, he left her 
in peace, going out hastily to the pa- 
tient, tied-up team outside the little 
gate by the side of the road. 

Tired with her journey,—the rum- 
bling of the train in her ears, diverted 
now and then by the slower trundle of 
the wagon wheel with its occasional 
lurch over uneven ground,— Meta fell 
asleep. Sleep was so good to her that, 
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half aroused by crowing rooster and 
lowing cow, Meta tried to return to its 
embrace. But no: the day must be 
faced. If only Hans would not come, 
Meta thought, she would get on very 
well. The more she heard of Frau 
Klein’s Deutsch, the more she found in 
it that she could understand. Like 
herself, the woman had at one period 
of her life spoken pure German, and, 
hearing it again now, after many years, 
she was able to furbish up enough of it 
wherewith to polish her dialect. 

Meta spent the day busying herself 
about the little house and with the chil- 
dren, unpacking and arranging her own 
things. Toward night she went out 
beyond the fence gate to reconnoitre 
the strange country around her. 

The sun was shining in all his late- 
afternoon and autumnal glory. The 
outlines of the hills, looking up the 
valley, were softened with a fringe of 
mauve; gleams of light shot in behind 
a nearer hill across the distant hills. 
Beneath the light was another fringe, 
erect, and a shade darker than the up- 
per one. These were the distant burnt 
timber lines, the naked forest poles 


standing up and catching the golden 
light in a way that can only be seen in 
the burnt backwoods. The near hills 
were clad with verdure. A new, young 
forest was springing up; a forest of 
spruce and Douglas pine and cedar in- 
termingled, with here and there the 
tall trees standing from one to three 
hundred feet in their bare and naked 
height. Here and there a silvery arm 
stretched across the blue sky line, a 
skeleton of its former self, when it was 
a living, leafy branch. On the slope 
just across the road was the rich brack- 
en fern just tinging with its autumn 
tints, and half hidden by its huge 
fronds, were many and many of these 
old forest giants lying there full length 
across the steep hillside,—rich black as 
a setting to the green fernery, or golden 
brown, as the surface had become dis- 
integrated by winter rains and winds. 

Meta watched the last gleam of light 
at the head of the valley facing her, 
and when the burnt timber in the dis- 
tance had taken on the purple hue of 
sunset, she turned to go back to the 
little home so kindly sheltering her in 
this new country. 


(To be concluded in THE MIDLAND for March.) 








THE POOR. 


OT only those who break the bread of toil,— 
The dull in brain, of life’s hard burden sure; 

But they, the rich of earth, who gain the spoil, 
Yet no heart love,—these are as the truly poor. 


Maude Meredith. 
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THE WOMAN WHO WANTS TO BE A MAN. 


By ANNIE L. MEARKLE. 


URING the whole history of the 
human race up to the present 
generation the male has declared un- 
challenged, ‘‘ Homo sum—I am the hu- 
man being.’’ Man is the person, woman 
is the female of the species. Man has 
achieved civilization, woman has re- 
mained unhumanized; has at least re- 
mained in the background of the pano- 
rama of progress. Are men and women 
essentially different in mental and 
moral characteristics, or is the differ- 
ence one of degree? And are their dif- 
ferences, of kind or of degree, so funda- 
mental that they cannot be lessened by 
circumstances? 

It is easy to invent epigrams upon the 
distinctions between man and woman. 
The characters of individuals of either 
sex are so unlike that in general what- 
ever may be predicted of a number of 
men, may be denied of a number of 
women, and vice versa. Anything will 
do for the subject of an epigram. 
Whether it flatters the one sex or the 
other depends of course upon thesex of 
the writer. Yet it is rash, and it seems 
unscientific, to lay off the line of mental 
or moral differences upon the line of 
sex. The two lines cannot be made to 
coincide. What seems to be a differ- 
ence in nature may prove on closer in- 
spection to be due to circumstances. 

It should be possible by patient ap- 
plication of scientific methods to data 
in our possession, to ascertain with 
some degree of certainty whether 
nature or circumstances determine sex 
characteristics. At least the whole sub- 
ject need not be left forever in the fog 
which now hangs over it. If it be of 
nature, the difference between male 
and female should have become ever 
greater as life advanced. Develop- 
ment means differentiation. If Nature 
did not endow her son and her daughter 
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with the same potential soul, then the 
progressive development of each will 
have opposed them more and more 
widely in mental and moral characters, 
habits and interests. If, however, cir- 
cumstances decided the matter, their 
characters will have varied relatively, 
according as their circumstances have 
been like or unlike. Before civiliza- 
tion began, the circumstances of the two 
sexes were nearly the same; their loves 
and fears and interests were also nearly 
the same. When civilization brought 
the forum and the harem, the ship and 
the spinning-wheel, the sword and the 
skewer, those distinctions of sex arose 
which look so like the work of nature. 
With advancing civilization the cir- 
cumstances under which men and 
women grow up are theoretically the 
same, and is not the character of wom- 
an (whether better or worse for the 
change) more like man’s than it was un- 
der the old régime? It cannot be stated 
with any assurance that, had the cir- 
cumstances of male and female been 
always as nearly alike as they now are 
woman would not have kept pace with 
man in the march of mind. However, 
the question is not what might have 
been, but what may yet be. We must 
come at the subject from another point 
of view. 

Women are savages; soare babies, ir- 
respective of sex. Darwin, I believe, 
observes that children of both sexes are 
more like women than boys are like 
men. Those qualities which differ- 
entiate men and women are those which 
men acquire subsequent to the period 
of childhood. Girls, as they develop 
into women, retain the characteristics 
of immature man. Woman’s faults are 
not peculiarly her own, but belong in 
the same category with those of men; 
they are qualities she shares with 
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savagesand babies. Ifwomenare vain, 
ignorant, narrow, capricious and cruel, 
so are boys, so are savages. Men say 
we are so because we are women, not 
because we are young; but women do 
not remain young, and as they grow 
older they grow stronger and wiser and 
more controlled, less like babies and 
more like men. Woman may not un- 
justly be regarded as an undeveloped 
man—a human being who has not yet 
acquired in their full measure those 
distinctively human qualities which 
mark the superiority of man over the 
animals and of civilized man over the 
savage. Is woman to remain foreverin 
moral infancy? Is she incapable of 
development? 

While men have in general, as 
women must admit, greater mental 
power, truer judgment, broader knowl- 
edge, keener reason; that women have 
any, that any woman has any, shows 
that woman is capable of development, 
for primeval woman, like primeval 
man, had none. Women are more like 
men in these respects than babies are, 
or thananimals. Why? Ifthe mental 
qualities of the female savage are more 
like those of the male; if the female 
animal is more like the male, than the 
woman of the nineteenth century is like 
the man, the change has been on the 
part of the man, not of the woman; he 
has progressed, not she retrograded. 
And in whatever measure and respects 
civilized woman is more like civilized 
man than the savage woman is, to this 
measure and in these respects she has 
progressed. Capacity for development 
is not limited by sex. Babies possess it; 
man possessed it in his savage state, 
even animals possess it. It is not 
one of those ‘‘acquired characters ”’ 
inherited by the male only, for the 
biologist tells us these are displayed in 
the offspring at the period of life when 
acquired by their progenitor, that is, 
subsequent to babyhood. 

Women are not a distinct species. 
They are not even separated from men 
by such lines as make divisions within 


the human race—color, language, na- 
tionality. The solidarity of mankind is 
such that a man and woman who are 
like each other are far more alike than 
two persons of the same sex who are 
otherwise unlike. Since the beginnings 
of civilization woman has been in con- 
tact with its author and on such terms 
with him that what she was to be was 
largely determined by what he wished 
her to be. She has been affected simi- 
larly, though in a less degree, by the 
forces which have wrought upon him, 
for sexual selection, as well as natural 
selection, has aided her development. 

Since, then, women have by nature 
such elements of reason as belong to 
babies and savages, and are capable of 
development; and moreover are even 
now partially civilized through contact 
with the civilized portion of the race, 
as babies and savages become civilized; 
it is surely unjust to tell us that we can 
never be like men in those glorious qual- 
ities and achievements peculiar to the 
human race. One appeals to one’s own 
consciousness. The woman who knows 
she has a mind is not frightened when 
told she cannot think. She knows she 
can, or could if she wanted to and had 
the time! 

But why, if woman is capable of be- 
coming the equal of man, is she not now 
his equal? If she has a mind capable 
of development, why hasn’t it devel- 
oped, like man’s? What is this dis- 
tinction of sex, which we women don’t 
believe in, and yet find constantly con- 
fronting us to our own discomfiture? It 
gives proof of the superiority of the 
race; differentiation means superiority; 
and it is itself an effect of development. 
Go back far enough and we find a crea- 
ture in which there is no specialization 
of sex. Go back far enough in the his- 
tory of mankind and you find the race 
occupied with merely animal interests 
—nutrition and reproduction. Man and 
woman were alike then; that might be 
called the hermaphrodite stage of the 
soul. Men didn’t boast of their supe- 
rior reason in the neolithic age, and 
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women didn’t want to be men. But 
even then there were sex-differences: 
the male was stronger, freer; the female 
gentler, more subtle. The exigencies 
of maternity kept the female more iso- 
lated, while circumstances placed the 
males more in competition, brought 
them into relations, social and hostile. 
Non-animal qualities presently came to 
the fore—qualities on which man chiefly 
depends for success in the struggle for 
existence against animals and other 
men. Men developed, changed, acquired 
new faculties and new desires. Looking 
for food he found civilization. But wom- 
an’s specialty, reproduction, did not 
demand her development except in the 
line of physical perfections. Let a man 
imagine if he will how woman might 
have advanced civilization in her way, 
as man did upon the basis of his func- 
tion of nutrition; she has done some- 
thing for the culture of the beautiful 
and the amelioration of life; neverthe- 
less the primary objectof her existence 
is what it has ever been, and she is a 
success exactly in the measure in which 
she remains a perfect female animal. 
If she aspires to be anything else, she 
is required to show first whether she 
has done her whole duty as a female; 
when she has, she may be something 
else—if she wants to and has the time. 

Man’s original employment in his 
specialty, nutrition, was hunting, herd- 
ing, or tilling the soil. He produced 
or obtained by his own labor the means 
of subsistence for his family. In pro- 
cess of time and in pursuit of civiliza- 
tion he has departed very far from this 
program, but he still does his duty as the 
specialist in nutrition. The preacher 
does it, as well as the farmer, and the 
magazine writer, as well as the manu- 
facturer. Woman’s function, however, 
cannot be delegated. Perhaps if she 
had begun early enough she might have 
found some means of populating the 
planet without herself being a mother; 
but so many preachers and magazine 
writers are just now making it their 
chief occupation to convince us that 


this can’t be done, that it seems hardly 
worth while to have tried. She has 
patiently plodded on in the wake of 
map, fulfilling her function in the old 
primeval way, not aiding the advance- 
ment of civilization because unaided 
by it, not developing mentality in any 
marked degree because mental develop- 
ment gave her no advantage as a fe- 
male. The mental qualities she ac- 
quired in time were of no such vital im- 
portance to her as the same were to 
man, and played buta subordinate part 
in her career. Had they served her as 
they served him the result might have 
been different. The instinctive life is 
still more to women than to men. It 
has been said too often that love is only 
an episode in man’s career but is all of 
a woman’s. That is truer than some of 
the epigrams,— Man while seeking food 
found civilization; woman while seek- 
ing to populate the planet found love. 
What civilization is to him love is to 
her. Man is most man when most civ- 
ilized; woman is most woman when 
most loving. Nevertheless, these are 
differences not of sex but of circum- 
stances. The heart in all its manifes- 
tations belongs to humanity. If woman 
did achieve this treasure she did not 
keep it, but bequeathed it to her chil- 
dren of both sexes. The mind, too, in 
all its phenomena belongs to the whole 
race. 

Thus much for the capabilities of wom- 
an. Are her aspirations beyond them? 

This woman who wants to be a man— 
what is it that she really wants? And 
is it really impossible? 

If men are in truth wiser, stronger, 
and otherwise superior to women, then 
for a woman to wish to be wiser, etc., is 
to wish to be like a man. ‘Poor, vain 
creature, says the man, I like you bet- 
ter as youare. Don’t try to soar; don’t 
try to be like me. I shall always be an 
eagle, you will always be ahen. This 
is what particularly enrages the woman 
who thinks she can think. She wishes 
she were a man, not to be more inter- 
esting to men, but because she might 
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then be rid of that most odious incu- 
bus, the conventional limitation of sex. 
She can not see that the chief duty of 
woman is to be interesting to man. 
There is indeed no surer means of par- 
alyzing the intellect of woman than to 
convince her that the phenomena she 
calls thought are only a fresh artifices 
of Nature who seeks, while allowing 
her to think she is growing capable of 
strong, free and useful mental action, 
to subject her the more surely to her 
own purposes by rendering her a little 
more likely to attract Nature’s refrac- 
tory son, civilized man. When a wom- 
an knows that she in fact stands on her 
own two feet, lives her own life, thinks 
for the sake of thinking, does things 
because she wants to do them, has the 
will and the power to act independently, 
and some man assumes to pet and praise 
and be proud of her, or humor or dis- 
courage her, just because she is a wom- 
an,—she feels that life is a failure 
and is ready to try prussic acid on the 
chance of being a man in a future state 
of existence. Isn’t it unjust to this 
woman who wants to be a man to ridi- 
cule her as a lusus nature — an anomal- 
ous creature who, in the closing words 
of a recent article on the subject, ‘‘ has 
thrown aside beauty and not assumed 
strength, has ceased to be a woman and 
not learned to be a man’’? She is not 
a hen who wants to be an eagle. She 
wants to be what she may be and ought 
to be, a fully developed human being. 
Homo is what she wants to be, not to 
be a male. It is man who keeps insist- 
ing on the distinction of sex,— woman 
would willingly forget it. ; 
But why, if they know men to be their 
superiors, as they are, should not women 
wish to be like men? It is perfectly cer- 
tain that they can never cease to be wom- 
en, however superior they may become. 
If the woman who wants to be a man does 
not know this it is not because she has 
not been told. Sex is a fact and an 
important one. Development brings 
differentiation. There is one glory of 
the sun and another glory of the moon, 


and soon. Men tell us for our consola- 
tion, when they have convinced us that 
woman is a woman, and can never, 


never, never, be a man, that this does 


not mean that she can do nothing as 
well as aman; some things she can do 
better thanaman. Equality, they say, 
does not necessarily imply similarity. 
But after all, is equality what we want? 
No. This isa consolation that doesn’t 
console. Wewanttobelikemen. We 
are not so totally unlike them that 
we can afford not to try to be as like 
them as possible. We are human as 
well as they; we want to develop dis- 
tinctively human qualities as they have 
done. We can not be like them by 
imitating them; we may imitate men’s 
manners, but not their manliness. We 
must place ourselves under the influ- 
ences that made them what we would 
be. Perhaps this is what men mean 
when they tell us woman can never be 
a man. 

The woman who wants to be a man is 
not satisfied to do what she can do bet- 
ter thana man. She wants to do what 
he does. She knows, perhaps, that she 
can’t do it as well as he, but that she 
can do it at all and that she wants to 
proves that she is like him. Man’s 
dust-storm of opposition to her doing 
what he wants to do instead of what he 
wants her to do, binds her to the fact 
that many of these things she doesn’t 
really want to do for themselves, and 
she insists more and more that she can 
and will. Whatever woman wants to 
do for its own sake and neither to 
prove her equality nor to dazzle by her 
versatility, she can be serious and wom- 
anly in doing and will do well. But to 
do work seriously and well is to work 
like aman. If there is any distinction 
between a man’s way and a woman’s 
way of doing the same thing well, it lies 
in woman’s consciousness that hers is 
done particularly well. The man does 
it as well as he has to do it, indifferent 
whether it is done better than a woman 
would have done it. Women have be- 
come aware of this babyish quality of 
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heir work, and are impatient with it. 
It is not enough to be able to think, to 
think well, even; they want to think 
unconsciously like men, and to get out 
of this miserable treadmill of thinking 
about thinking! To be acknowledged 
the equals of men?—that is not what 


our souls crave. We want to know that 
we are like men, and then do not any 
more mind not being their equals than 
the ten thousand men who in the nature 
of things can never be President, mind 
knowing they will not be. Similarity 
does not necessarily imply equality. 





A WATCH AT DAWN. 


HIS is the window; far away 
The hills are faintly touched with light; 
As fair a picture, one would say, 
As ever lay before the sight. 
But pause a moment, pause to see 
The dusky shadow of a bier,— 
It floats along, full solemnly, 
And now is far, and now is near. 


It comes when dawn begins to creep 
Slowly along the silent slope; 
My weary eyes forget to sleep— 
It is the burial of my hope. 
O soft the tinting of the cloud; 
And soft the mist that trembles far; 
And filmy draperies enshroud 
The hope that was my morning star. 


The dawn and I, companions long, 
Have watched the solemn obsequies; 
The dove complains in mournful song,— 
A bier, a dirge, the morning skies. 


No more I weep, no more I moan; 

Hearts break in silence —that is best; 
The dove, the dawn, and I alone. 

Hope lives, Hope dies, at God’s behest. 


Belle EB. Smith. 
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RE we too much in earnest in our 
club work, do we make it too im- 
portant, and are we over-serious in en- 
deavoring to derive the greatest possi- 
ble good from it? There are those who 
insist that thisis true, and one writer has 
gone so far as to suggest a new and seri- 
ous mission, the mission of being less se- 
rious.’’ She adds,speaking of the avowed 
aims of most women’s clubs, “self im- 
provement ”’ and ‘‘ mutual helpfulness”’: 
‘‘ Under self improvement are to be in- 
cluded, I suppose, all those ambitions 
by which ladies read and discuss papers, 
or listen to endless lectures upon end- 
less subjects; while the helpfulness 
sums up all those benevolences from 
cleaning our public highways to clean- 
ing our private morals.’’ This attitude 
toward the club raises protests from 
hundreds of women to whom ‘‘self im- 
provement” does not mean in any sense 
the gratifying of ‘‘ambitions’’ in read- 
ing and discussing papers, and listening 
to ‘‘endless lectures;’’ but to each of 
whom the words ‘“‘self improvement ”’ 
means the effort to enlarge and broaden 
her point of view, obtained through the 
study of life both in and out of books, 
that she may better understand the past 
and present of the world, learn from the 
experience and conclusions of the great- 
est thinkers, leading her to a more in- 
telligent understanding of her relation- 
ship to her home and society than has 
been possible heretofore. All knowl- 
edge is of value, especially to one whose 
college days are far behind, or to one 
who in the club does her first serious 
mental work since a child. She will 
learn, through the work undertaken in 
the club, to think seriously, to follow a 
line of reasoning with precision. She 
will learn to say exactly what she 
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means, and comprehend what other 
people mean. She will understand 
others better, and in thus learning 
others be better able to understand her 
own capacities and limitations. She 
will be better fitted to influence for 
good those who come within her in- 
fluence, to strengthen the weak, en- 
courage the despondent, comfort: the 
despairing. Is not the fault rather with 
her who allows herself to speak lightly 
of the earnest endeavor to develop the 
best that is in one? While it is pos- 
sible that some may “gratify ambi- 
tions ’’ through the reading and discuss- 
ing of papers, many do these things 
from a real desire to equip themselves 
for the daily duties of life, and ‘associ- 
ated effort gives better results than soli- 
tary work. The club woman learns to 
work with others. Petty prejudices 
are soon swept away by the broader 
outlook which she gains. She learns to 
adjust her individuality to that of 
others. As Olive Thorne Miller well 
says: 





It [the club] opens one’s eyes to the true 
dignity of womanhood, and informs her what 
her sisters are doing abroad in the world. 
The constant interchange of ideas on every 
subject enlightens her in regard to the books 
she should read, and in what branch of cul- 
ture she is deficient. Sharing the matured 
thought of women who have spent: their 
lives in one work, be it in art, music, litera- 
ture or philanthropy, helps her to new 
opinions, and shows her different sides of a 
subject. She expands mentally from day to 
day. 

‘Mutual helpfulness ”’ too, is a very 
real thing to most clubs, and is much, 
very much more than ‘‘ benevolences.”’ 
Who shall say that the capable, prac- 
tical women who put into use the pow- 
er which union gives them are tak- 
ing their work too seriously! If that 
be true, all effort to uplift, to make 
better, to improve existing conditions, 
is also too ‘‘serious.’’ A list of the 
town libraries successfully and perma- 


nently established, the arousing public 
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opinion in regard to much needed re- 
forms throughout the land, the effort 
to inaugurate better municipal house- 
keeping, the work among neglected 
children and the neglected classes gen- 
erally, the ‘‘helping others to help them- 
selves,’’ prove the value of serious and 
earnest effort. The altruistic work of 
such clubs as the New Century Club 
of Philadelphia, and the Woman’s Club 
of Chicago, has been done in singleness 
of heart and without thought of person- 
al aggrandizement, believing that the 
great opportunity of life is service, the 
greatest blessing, usefulness. The stim- 
ulus of sympathy through association in 
club work is found so helpful that re- 
newed strength is brought to each home 
task. Education, culture, refinement, 
or pleasure, are not of themselves the 
objects of life. They are acquirements 
necessary to the individual for useful- 
ness, are added capabilities for service. 


Since Colorado will soon welcome as 
her guests the club women of the na- 
tion, a word regarding her clubs may 
be of interest. The State Federation 
of the Centennial State may justly claim 
a high place among her sister organiza- 
tions. Much of the progressive spirit 
of that State, in education and thought, 
is due to the stimulating influence of 
the Federation. To the clubs of the 
State, and especially to those of her 
beautiful capital city, may be traced 
the initiative of hopeful and successful 
reforms in social and political life. 
Especially in matters pertaining to edu- 
cation has their influence been felt and 
their work appreciated. At the third 
annual meeting of the State Federation, 
held at Pueblo, last October, widespread 
interest was manifested in the proceed- 
ings. Ninety clubs were represented 
and many of the varying currents of 
modern thought were skillfully united 
in the interesting program presented. 

The executive board of the G. F. W. 
C. cannot fail to be gratified with the 
prompt response to its recommendation 
that state federations urge attention to 
the study of educational methods and 
reforms, and that clubs adopt as part 
of their work the consideration of 
their relation to educational conditions 
in their respective localities. The Col- 
orado Federation devoted an entire 
afternoon, at its annual meeting, to the 


consideration of educational problems. 
The Pueblo schools were dismissed for 
the afternoon that teachers and pu- 
pils in the high school might attend. 
The paper of the afternoon was by 
Mrs. Henry Wright, of Denver, on 
‘** Education — Old and New Methods,”’’ 
followed by a discussion of Child Study, 
Manners and Morals, Kindergartens 
versus High Schools, Music and Art in 
the Public Schools, and Modern Fads 
in the Public Schools. The five-minute 
talks upon these subjects gave food for 
serious thought, since the education of 
her children is the first care of every 
thinking mother. The Educational 
Committee of the Colorado Federation 
is presided over by Mrs. S. S. Platt, 
President of the Denver Woman’s Club. 
The scope of the work undertaken by 
this committee made it impossible to 
complete its labors, and it was decided 
that the recommendations of the com- 
mittee and the data collected by them 
should, when complete, be published in 
convenient form and distributed. Com- 
mittees doing the same work in other 
states will doubtless find the pamphlet 
helpful and suggestive. Many thought- 
ful and finely written papers were pre- 
sented during the two days’ session of 
the convention, one by Mrs. E. C. Stev- 
ens, of Trinidad, on ‘* Magazine Liter- 
ature,’’ being of especial interest. A 
paper and formal discussion on the sub- 
ject of Patriotism, and a symposium on 
the Progress of Women from Pagan 
Times to the Present, were also inter- 
esting features. Several important res- 
olutions were adopted by the Federa- 
tion. One relating to the conduct of 
school elections in Colorado; another 
recommending that club women inter- 
est and inform themselves regarding 
the movement to forward the founding 
of the University of the United States 
at Washington, D.C. 

January lst the Federation issued a 
directory, containing easily accessible 
data concerning the ninety clubs com- 
prising the Federation. Of these Den- 
ver has twenty-four, a number exceeded 
by few, if any, cities of its size. At the 
head of Denver clubs stands the widely 
known Denver Women’s Clyb, with its 
750 members. It has seven well or- 
ganized and finely equipped depart- 
ments, accomplishing many things 
which are still the unrealized dream of 
many department clubs. Pueblo, the 
home of the President of the Federation, 
Mrs. Mahlon D. Thatcher, has ten fed- 
erated clubs, among them a Woman’s 
Club, numbering 250 members, and ten 
departments. 
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The meetings of the Colorado Federa- 
tion are held annually, but officers are 
elected biennially; thus each executive 
board has opportunity to mature its 
plans. The present officers are, Mrs. 
Mahlon D.Thatcher, Pueblo, President; 
Mrs. J.S.Gale,Greeley, Vice-President; 
Mrs. C. A. Eldridge, Colorado Springs, 
Recording Secretary; Mrs. C. C. Rich- 
ardson, Pueblo, Corresponding Secre- 
tary; Mrs. M. M. Sheetz, Canon City, 
Treasurer; Mrs. C. W. Belser, Boulder, 
Auditor. 





It is conceded by nearly every one 
who has had occasion to communicate 
officially with clubs that corresponding 
secretaries are not, in many instances, 
chosen with sufficient care, and one is 
obliged to reluctantly admit the truth 
of the statement made by the corre- 
sponding secretary of one of the state 
federations that, ‘‘corresponding sec- 
retaries are, in the main, irresponsible 
officers.’’ This is not by any means ir- 
remediable, since many are very effi- 
cient, and by exercising care in choos- 
ing a member to serve in this capacity, 
it is possible to choose one sufficiently 
conversant with business methods to 
manage with promptness and ability 
the correspondence of any club, be it 
large or small. The office of corre- 
sponding secretary is next to that of 
president in importance; for the stand- 
ing of the club abroad, especially in the 
state federation, is in large measure de- 
pendent upon the manner in which the 
correspondence of the club is conducted. 
Before the organization of clubs into 
state federations, the office was to some 
extent a sinecure, an occasional note 
notifying a new member of her election 
to membership, or the sending of no- 
tices to members was usually her heav- 
iest labor. Now, however, in all feder- 
ated clubs in touch with other clubs, 
much that is of importance passes 
through her hands. A business man 
acquires the habit of replying at once 
to all communications, but many corre- 
sponding secretaries have yet to learn 
that promptness is the first requisite 
for efficient service in that capacity. 
Communications relating to the federa- 
tion are sometimes neglected for weeks, 
until the officer or chairman of the com- 
mittee sending it will, with infinite labor 
and patience, dispatch a second personal 
letter in her endeavor to obtain the de- 
sired information. One of the specific 
benefits of the club is the opportunity 
it gives for education of all kinds, and 
the proper handling of the correspond- 
ence of any organization is certainly a 


desirable thing to know. First, then, 
be prompt; secondly, remember that the 
date of a letter, though a small matter 
in itself, is often of importance to its re- 
cipient; and lastly do not fail to write 
your address after your signature, that 
it may be known in what manner 
to address you. It has been necessary 
in several federations to address all 
communications of importance to the 
president to insure a prompt reply, thus 
adding to her duties much that should 
properly belong to the secretary. It is 
believed that these conditions will not 
long exist. 





NEBRASKA...... There is an educa- 
tional committee of the Nebraska Fed- 
eration, its duty being to advance the 
interests of education throughout the 
State. This committee has sent circu- 
lars to all clubs in the Federation, ask- 
ing them to study their schools, ac- 
quaint themselves with the teachers 
and pupils and work with the school 
boards for all improvements possible. 
It suggests the experiment of appoint- 
ing a patroness for each school, to sup- 
plement the efforts of the teacher. In 
fact the patroness might stand as the 
godmother of the school, and through 
her a bunch of old magazines, books, 
pictures, wood cuts and many other 
things may find their way into the 
schoolroom, bringing sunshine, beauty 
and instruction. 

At the meeting of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, at Lincoln, December 
28th, the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
were invited to present an educational 
program. The audience gathered in 
the Delian hall of the University, which 
was filled to overflowing with represent- 
ative club women from various parts 
of the State. The Lincoln ladies were 
present in large numbers, and gave a 
reception and luncheon. Mrs Schell, 
of Beatrice, read a paper on What the 
Woman’s Club Can Do for the School 
from a Physical Point of View. She 
suggested favoring the best heating and 
ventilating apparatus, the proper scrub- 
bing and cleaning of all parts of the 
building, and individual drinking cups, 
applied directly to the faucet or pump. 
Mrs. Buckley, of Stromsburg, spoke 
of what may be done intellectually. 
She advised club women to share with 
the high school pupils an evening’s 
study of Shakespeare or any suggested 
author. She urged mothers to be stu- 
dents and able to answer their chil- 
dren’s questions in a more stimulating 
way than ‘‘Mamma does not know.” 
Mrs. Langworthy, of Seward, spoke on 
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Art and sthetics in the Schoolroom; 
of the development of a love for the 
beautiful in the child and how refine- 
ment and culture are nurtured by the 
cultivation of simple flowers. and artis- 
tic arrangement of foliage in graceful 
decorations. Mrs. Ford spoke upon 
Music. How club women could keep 
the piano in tune; bad taste from grow- 
ing, and noise from being mistaken for 
music. Mrs. Stoutenborough, of Platts- 
mouth, President of the Nebraska Fed- 
eration, spoke beautifully for the eleva- 
tion of the moral tone of the school. 
Her subject was purely ethical. She 
holds that teacher is the best who car- 
ries about her an atmosphere which 
makes children “feel polite ’’ not one 
who exhorts, and that clubs can watch 
the teachers in their towns and stand 
firmly for this sort of ethical instruc- 
tion.— Mrs. D. C. McKillip. 





MINNESOTA......The Minnesota Fed- 
eration codperated with the State Edu- 
cational Association at the meeting of 
the latter society, which was held in 
St. Paul on December 29th. The Fed- 
eration part of the program was as fol- 
lows: 

First was a paper by Miss Margaret 
J. Evans, President of the Federation, 
on the relation between tlfe State Fed- 
eration and the public schools, It.was 
an eloquent plea for the coédperation of 
the teachers and the mothers. Next, 
Mrs. William E. Thompson, of Hamline, 
spoke of the necessity for specific moral 
instruction in the public schools. This 
was followed by Mrs. William N. La- 
due, of Minneapolis, on ‘‘ The Teacher 
a Moral Force in the Public Schools.’’ 
She took the ground that the moral 
work of the teacher lles less in instruc- 
tion thanin influence. The last paper on 
the program was on ‘‘Aisthetic Culture 
in the Schoolroom,’’ by Mrs. H. C. Bur- 
bank, of St. Paul. In the evening a re- 
ception was tendered to the visiting 
teachers by the Federation; the general 
officers of the Federation, and the presi- 
dents of all the clubs, being on the recep- 
tion committee.— Mrs. Edith M. Conant. 





MICHIGAN....../ An evidence of the 
growing helpfulness of state federation 
toclub interests throughout the State 
is seen in the increasing use of 
the papers prepared for ‘ Reci- 
procity Day,’’ and placed in charge 
of the Federation lecture-course com- 
mittee. Many federated clubs have 


planned for ‘‘ Reciprocity Day,” select- 
ing themes from the committee's list 


or inviting some prominent and in- 
fluential woman from a sister club to 
be the guest of honor on that day when 
guests are invited from among the hus- 
bands or friends of the club members. 
An informal luncheon adds to the soci- 
ability of the occasion, which spreads 
the contagion of culture or the longing 
for it in a most agreeable fashion. The 
benefits to be derived from such an in- 
terruption to the every day, matter-of- 
fact seriousness of the average club are 
many and great. The Michigan plan 
has the merit of simplicity and inex- 
pensiveness. Mrs. Stiles Kennedy of 
St. Louis, Mich., is acting chairman of 
the committee which prepared the list, 
and she would no doubt cheerfully 
answer the questions of any club wish- 
ing to try the scheme...... Two phases 
of club life appear side by side in 
Michigan, as perhaps in all states. The 
exclusive-conservative type, and the 
progressive-liberal. Without believ- 
ing that the literary club should be 
open to every fad or ‘‘ism’’ that may 
present itself, there is legitimate satis- 
faction in the liberality which no longer 
permits two or three or five negative 
votes to exclude a woman who desires 
to improve herself, and which welcomes 
by a majority vote the candidate re- 
ported by a carefully chosen member- 
ship committee. Privileged to visit 
recently a club of each of the types in- 
dicated, I was impressed as never before 
with the significance of that large- 
hearted, hospitable spirit which per- 
vaded one and was absent in the other. 
The question arose immediately, ‘‘W hat 
does it profit a club to exclude some- 
body who chances to be out of ‘ our set,’ 
and lose any amount of sympathy and 
sisterly kindness thereby?’’ Federation 
and reciprocity are doing wonders for 
the growth of women in these days, 
and in nothing more than in the banish- 
ment of caste-like exclusiveness. City 
clubs in Michigan, as elsewhere, may 
have to look to their laurels or the 
earnest, progressive women of the 
newer localities will outstrip them in 
the attainment of noblesse oblige...... 
Searcely a federated club in Michigan 
but has felt the stimulating effect of the 
recommendations of the G. F. W. C. 
concerning the study of the science of 
education. Very many are taking up 
the matter with the serious energy so 
characteristic of club women every- 
where. Schools are being visited, 
parents brought into closer sympathy 
with teachers, school boards recruited 
with more desirable and efficient ma- 
terial, and yet the end is a long way 
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off. New life has quickened in many 
clubs with the entrance of a practical 
and vital theme to replace the dusty, 
musty, historical dry bones which have 
been studied. Few women care enough 
for long-drawn research to thoroughly 
enjoy or profit by the study of antiquity, 
however valuable that may be to stu- 
dents or teachers. At all events, 
novelty begets interest, and the en- 
trance of a factor so practical and 
thoroughly alive as the cause of edu- 
cation proves a new birth to many 
clubs. At least such are the reports 
coming from all parts of our State. The 
future alone can show how great a boon 
to America this awakening interest in 
education promoted by the G. F. W. C. 
may prove.—Irma T. Jones. 


WISCONSIN...... The State Federa- 
tion is rapidly gaining strength and 
influence, its November convention hav- 
ing given a decided impetus to its work, 
and having proved most valuable in 
| erate 3 the spirit of reciprocity and 
raternity so earnestly desired by the 
able chairman of the Reciprocity Bu- 
reau, Mrs. Neville, of Green Bay. The 
sterling worth of this departmentis now 
appreciated and many clubs are avail- 
ing themselves of the advantages which 
it offers. The State Federation has 
set the seal of its approval and recom- 
mendation upon the movement for plac- 
ing pictures in the publie schools, and 
has created an Art Interchange Com- 
mittee, with Mrs. Estee, of Milwaukee, 
at its head to stimulate a general in- 
terest in the work, which had already 
been taken up with excellentresults by 
a number of clubs. Miss Tanner, of 
Stevens Point, is the pioneer in this 
field of endeavor in Wisconsin. The 
art committee will also make a collec- 
tion of reproductions of masterpieces 


suitable to illustrate courses of art and 
literary study for the smaller clubs in 
districts remote from centers of art 
culture, and it is believed that a wide- 
spread appreciation of the best in art 
may speedily follow the inauguration 
of this system. The committee hopes 
to accumulate a choice selection of 
lantern slides for the use of clubs. The 
library committee, of which Mrs. 
Vaughn, of Ashland, is chairman, will 
secure and catalogue the required books 
and arrange the courses of study to be 
illustrated by collections of the art 
committee. At the State Teachers’ 
Association, held in Milwaukee, De- 
cember 28, 29 and 30, the value of the 
state federation as an ‘‘outside educa- 
tional force’’ was emphasized at two 
of the section or department meetings, 
places on the program being arranged 
for the president, Mrs. Morris, and the 
chairman of the educational committee, 
Mrs. Graves, of Milwaukee. The teach- 
ers of the State are beginning to realize 
that they are henceforth to have the 
active support of a vast army of club 
women, and some of our strongest clubs 
have accented this alliance by inviting 
the teachers of public schools to attend 
their meetings and participate in the 
intellectual and social life therein de- 
veloped.—Lucy E. Morris. 


The Massachusetts State Federation 
has adopted the plan of holding meet- 
ings four times a year in different parts 
of the state. It issaid that each meet- 
ing is so largely attended as to make 
admission by ticket absolutely neces- 
sary. The program of the December 
meeting was on education and the com- 
mittee found such an abundance of ma- 
terial in making up the program that 
it was decided to hold an ‘‘extra”’ meet- 
ing January 22d. 





A DEAD 


The autumn stars in splendor shine 
From lone, unmeasured heights; 

They speak unto this heart of mine 
Of summer’s dead delights; 

Of regal nights when rapture twined 
Her roses round my heart, 

And love, within - spirit shrined, 
Of being formed a part. 


LOVE. 


I see again the dusk-starred sky — 
The glowing sky of June, 

I hear again the light winds sigh 
To Nature’s perfect tune. 

And through the silence comes a tone 
That thrills my heart with pain — 

The voice of one whom I have known, 
But ne’er shall know again. 


For autumn winds are wailing now 
Through bare and leafless trees, 

And hope that gilded summer’s brow 
Has flown on summer's breeze; 

And love has passed with that fair night 
In fitful June-tide’s glow, 

While o’er the summer’s vain delight 
The chilling breezes blow. 


Rudolph L. Masiker. 
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HOME THEMES. 


THE WORTHY EXCEPTIONS, 


The word Peculiar, is nearly as ex- 
pansive and hospitable as the terms 
space and force. It has sheltered all 
sorts and conditions of men and may be 
exalted to the position of substitute for 
genius, or debased until it becomes a 
medium for that ‘‘faint praise’? which 
condemns. Whencharitably employed, 
it may cover a multitude of defects by 
conveying the impression that an indi- 
vidual is right-minded and well-inten- 
tioned, while, on the other hand, it has 
—by its ‘‘setting’’ and some particular 
trick of emphasis—been instrumental 
in creating and establishing permanent 
doubt and lasting injustice. In its gen- 
eral application, it reminds one of the 
modern ready-made garment, which 
can be taken in or let out to meet the 
requirements of the person or occasion. 

Eccentricity is an unconscious pos- 
session, one which is viewed and judged 
exteriorly, so to speak. Indeed, it is 
impossible for us to estimate our own 
peculiarities; the reason for this being 
that to the extent in which our charac- 
teristics differ from those of our associ- 
ates, are we to them counted peculiar. 

Even the close companionship of mar- 
riage fails to eliminate these differ- 
ences, hence the triteness of the old 
Quaker’s avowal to his wife: ‘My 
dear, the whole world is queer, except 
thee and me.’’ Then reflecting, he 
adds: ‘* And sometimes thee is a little 
queer.” 

The universality of this trait has led 
to the formulation of a social code, 
which has been indorsed by society; and 
this body is rigidly despotic in the en- 
forcement of its dictums, believing that 
only thus can the highest standard of 
thought and action be maintained. 

According to it, impropriety would 
be defined as ‘‘any want of conformity 
unto or transgression of the’’ conven- 
tional law. 

There are beings, however, in whom 
the imagination knows no bounds, who 
wander remotely from the authorized 
limits of the ideal and, returning, bear 
upon their brows the imprint of some 
powerful influence; these, we call ‘‘ dis- 
tinct types ’’—geniuses! 

Ah, when shall we learn that real 
greatness baffles the power of analysis 
and computation! 

As a race, we place too high an esti- 
mate upon boundaries and are what 


Carlyle would term ‘‘ constitution mon- 
gers.”’ According to his theory the ele- 
vation of humanity will come through 
the ‘“‘raising of men’s souls and not 
through the altering of their conven- 
tions.”’ 

The so called ‘‘trangressors”’ in 
every age, have been those who have 
liberated the soul-bound from the bond- 
age of error and superstition, ‘‘the 
noble army of martyrs ’”’ who have fear- 
lessly and triumphantly proclaimed 
that the spiritual heirs of infinity and 
eternity could not be crowded into the 
narrow moulds which had been cast for 
them by intellectual and moral bigots! 

if those who habitually misread 
character through glasses clouded by 
the mists of prejudice and immature 
conclusions, could be made to realize 
that the ‘‘true observer is one who 
concentrates in observation every power 
of his mind,”’ the fire of inspiration 
which—for lack of sympathy—often 
burns itself out in oblivion might yet 
warm and illumine their hearts with a 
vision of the almightiness of the 
Creator through His works. 

The prime requisites to the profitable 
study of complex individuality are 
mental hospitality, or that attitude of 
the mind which is both receptive and 
sympathetic, a highly suggestive fac- 
ulty, one which is sufficiently keen and 
alert to follow the rapid flight of 
another’s fancy, and a disposition to 
discover and appropriate all that is 
good; believing that ‘“‘ what the heart 
thinks great, is great,’’ and that ‘‘the 
soul’s emphasis is always right.”’ 

Maria Weed. 





A ONE-LINE POEM, 


Can one condense a poem into a single 
line? A mother lay watching her new- 
born babe asleep on her breast. As she 
pondered on that miracle of grace, and 
thought of all the presence of the child 
meant to her,— reshaping her daily life, 
gladdening her already happy home, 
adding to, yet strangely lightening, her 
daily cares, giving new zest to ail her 
joys and a new source of consolation in 
all her sorrows, binding her and her 
husband still closer, by a tie so strong 
as to remove all lingering doubt of the 
eternity of love, enlarging her sympa- 
thies until they already included the 
whole world of parents and children, and 
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of childless parents and orphaned chil- 
dren,—a faint suggestion of a smile 
played across the baby face, and, at the 
risk of waking her charge, she bent her 
head and kissed the child—kissed her 
again and again, and the flood of feeling 
found expression in the spoken words,— 
* Little life "longside my own!” 

For days and weeks thereafter, when- 
ever the miracle of motherhood was re- 
wrought upon her mind and soul, those 
words, with all that they suggested, 
would recur to her; and now years after- 
ward, in that mother’s memory, along 
with the precious words of the poets who 
have come into her life to stay, that one- 
line poem of motherhood still maintains 
its place,— 

* Little life ’longside my own.” 


COMMENT. 


We are each a part of the great ma- 
chinery which moves the universe 
each having a place to fill, and because 
one is a great wheel and another is 
only a spoke of that great wheel, it does 
not signify that the work performed by 
one whose plave is that of spoke is not 
just as. important as that of the great 
wheel itself. Its power may be less 
but the use is no less, and the only 
difference between them is that from 
the:great wheel more is expected. 

Jack Higgins. 








The philosopher of the Davenport 
Outlook, Charles Eugene Banks, well 
says: ‘‘ Home is as often ruined from in- 
temperance of language as from intem- 
perance indrink. Unfortunately there 
is no gold cure for a silver tongue. 





EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


How much of pathos one reads be- 
tween the lines of this brief request! 


Please discontinue your magazine as my 
wife, for whom I subscribed, has passed away 
and I am no longer keeping up my home. 


Back from the past comes to mind a 
touch of sentiment years ago read and 
re-read in ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge.’’ Turning 
to it again, we are tempted to quote it, 
in defiance of the latter-day critics who 
find only empty rhetoric in Dickens’ 
sentiment: 


The ashes of the commonest fire are melan- 
choly things, for in them there is an image of 
death and ruin, of something that has been 
bright, and is now dull, cold and dreary dust 
—with which our nature forces us to sympa- 
thize. How much more sad the crumbling 
embers of a home; the casting down of that 
great altar, where the worst among us some- 
times perform the worship of the heart, and 
where the best have offered up such sacri- 
fices and done such deeds of -heroism, as 
chronicled, would put the proudest temples 
of old Time, with all their vaunted annals, to 
the dust! 

* % 
* 

PHILETUS SAWYER, of Milwaukee, 
multi-millionaire and ex-United States 
Senator, recently celebrated his 8]st 
birthday and on that occasion said: ‘‘I 
have many friends to reward and no 
enemies to punish.” All can see the wis- 
dom of this saying. Weuse the word 
‘*wisdom’’ in the sense in which Lang- 
ford uses it in his ‘‘ Praise of Books.’’ 
He says: ‘The only jewel which you 


can carry beyond the grave is wisdom.”’ 
Speaking of Christian philosophy, Lan- 
dor thus develops it in his ‘‘ Imaginary 
Conversations”: ‘*The perfection of 
wisdom is to know where lies tranquil- 
lity of mind and how to attain it, which 
Christianity teaches.’’ Strange that, 
while all commend the Christian phi- 
losophy of a rich old man long past his 
threescore and ten, few of us actually 
accept and practice it in youth and mid- 
dle life, and in our custodianship over 
the little of this world’s goods com- 
mitted tous. Many go on from year to 
year storing up mean resentments and 
schemes for petty revenges, when, if 
they were wise, they would no more 


- give them place than does the farmer 


store away the thistles he cuts down 
along the roadside. We go on from 
year to year dreaming of giving, and 


yet withholding; planning to do great 


things—for the friends we love; for the 
heathen; for the church or the college, 
or the charity that lacks assistance; 
all the time scorning or ashamed to do 
the little unchronicled acts of neigh- 
borly kindness, and community benevo- 
lences, which are within the power of 
the ‘‘ well-to-do,’’ and are not beyond 
the reach of even the very poor. 
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EDITORIAL 


IT Is surprising to find how many 
otherwise sensible people eagerly seek 
some self-constituted authority and 
slavishly follow, or make themselves 
unhappy because they can’t follow, 
the rules they find laid down as sub- 
stitutes for good sense and inborn and 
inbred politeness. Take for example 
this (from Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Ayer): 
“Tt is wrong to wear a high gown to 
a fashionable evening function, as it 
is not properly considered evening 
dress.’’ Or this, ‘‘It is wrong to serve 
thinly sliced bread at dinner.’’ Or 
this, ‘‘ It is wrong to butter one’s bread 
at dinner,’ etc. Our young women and 
young men need to be taught the old- 
fashioned definition of right and wrong, 
and old-fashioned ideas of what consti- 
tute real womanliness and manliness. 
Thus trained, we need not be distressed 
if they remain in ignorance of many of 
the arbitrary and senseless rules of 
‘good form ”’’ laid down in the fashion 
magazines and in the down to date 
books on etiquette. Most of these self- 
constituted authorities on politeness 
substitute a very thin veneer for the 
real thing. 

al 

EXPERIMENTS with free mail deliv- 
ery in the country are thus far favor- 
able, in the main, to the adoption of 
the measure. They who are fearful of 
the cost should consider that our mail 
service was not instituted and has not 
been developed as a revenue raiser. Its 
mission is, as its name implies, service. 
There is no reason why the mail should 
be carried to the door of the suburban 
resident and not to the gate of the 
farmer just beyond and the other farm- 
ers still farther out. There is no jus- 
tice in a service which accommodates 
those who can go to the post-office if 
necessary, and withholds like accom- 
modation from those who during a por- 
tion of the year are prisoners of fate. 

baad 

WHEN the syndicate book-writer and 
the professional filler in the employ of 
the stereotype plate maker runs out of 
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more saleable material, he works over 
some phase of the old stock subject, the 
study of character from some one fea- 
ture of the face, or from the color and 
quality of the hair, or the lines of the 
hand, or the gait, or the hang of the 
head, or the impression made by the 
foot, or, sillier yet, the sole of the shoe. 
There would be more mischief in this 
stuff and nonsense if more really read 
and believed it, but there is just enough 
plausibility to the story told to deceive 
a large class of jumpers at conclusions 
presented to them in the newspapers. 
Take a single instance. The ratio of 
quick-tempered and slow-tempered peo- 
ple in the world is beyond reasonable 
question-unaffected by the color of the 
hair; and yet one of the pet traditions 
of these character guessers is that red- 
haired people are quick-tempered. For 
centuries, until recently, the stage vil- 
lain has invariably been black-haired; 
but, in fact, the villain is quite as likely 
to be blue-eyed and light-haired. Our 
Sunday newspaper should give us less 
and better matter. 
Pd 

THE soul behind the poem, ‘‘A Dead 
Love,’’ published on page 182 of this 
magazine, has passed on beyond the 
‘*summer’s dead delights,’’ beyond the 
chilling breezes of autumn, beyond the 
thrill of -pain. When the chilling 
winds, of which he sang, were wail- 
ing— 
“Through bare and leafless trees 

And hope that gilded summer’s brow—” 


” 


Had “flown on summer’s breeze,’’— 


the spirit of Rudolph L. Masiker* slipt 
away from us and passed on to its own. 
Scarcely more than twenty-one years 
upon the earth, this poet in his time 
saw many rare visions and dreamed 
many noble dreams and bore soul bur- 
dens such as few of his years can com- 





*Rudolph L. Masiker, of Lansing, Iowa, was 
born in the fall of 1875 and died in the fall of 
1897. Asa student in Lansing and at the col- 
lege at Nora Springs he developed rare gifts, 
winning first honors in English composition 
and in oratory. His fine poetic nature coup- 
led with a manly spirit won all hearts to 
him, and when his death came many mourned 
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prehend. To the last he was ‘‘ Nature’s 
Priest, 
“And by the vision splendid” 
Was “on his way attended.” 
There is consolation in the thought 
that though ‘‘shades of the prison- 
house’’ began ‘‘ to close 


Upon the growing Boy,” 


he to the last beheld heaven’s light and 
saw it with the joy of youth, passing on 
beyond before the time of which Words- 
worth sadly sings, when Man perceives 
heaven’s light die away, 

*“ And fade into the light of common day.” 

* * 
* 

THE Critic is indignant because a bill, 
mothered by the Library Association of 
Central California and introduced in 
Congress by Senator Perkins, proposes 
to so amend the copyright law that six 
instead of two copies of every book 
shall be depesited with the Librarian 
of Congress in order to secure copyright, 
—one of the four extra volumes to be 
sent to the Free Public Library at each 
of the following cities: Chicago, Denver, 
San Francisco and New Orleans. This 
The Critic calls a proposed robbery of 
authors. Too strong aterm. The six 
volumes and the copyright fee consti- 
tute but small return for the protection 
afforded the few authors who really 
need protection, and the copies would 
help work off the too large editions of 
the many who need no protection. 

ee 

HENRY CABOT LODGE begins ‘‘ The 
Story of the Revolution” in the January 
Scribner’s. Itis along and oft’ told story, 
and yet one that will bear frequent re- 
telling. This first installment describes 
the first step toward independence, 
the 1774 Congress in Philadelphia, and 
the first blow for independence at Lex- 
ington and Concord in the following 
year. It is too early to pass judgment 
on the work as history; but impressions 
are in order. There seems to be a 
straining for effect in some passages,— 
as for example the allusion to the two 
Georges: 


COMMENT. 


They were beginning to draw very near to 
each other on that September morning; the 
King, by accident of birth, and the King who 
would never wear a crown, but who was ap- 


pointed to lead men by the divine right of the 
greatness of mind and will which was in him. 

There is at times a studied attempt 
at picturesqueness which, falling short 
of the real thing as found in Motley and 
in Green, comes painfully close to the 
made-to-order juvenile histories of the 
period. This rhetorical, unhistorical 
style—a style which perhaps has its 
freest course in the so-called historical 
oration on commencement day — carries 
its author off his feet in the following 
passage (referring to the resistance of 
the colonists at Lexington and Con- 
cord): ‘* A wholly new thing this was, in- 
deed, to have people ready to die in bat- 
tle for their rights,’’ etc. Senator 
Lodge should re-read old-world history, 
illustrated as it is with accounts of 
death-inviting struggles against tyr- 
anny. 

7 

SPACE is well given in this number 
to the picturesque story of the found- 
ing of a Christian college in the Far 
West of a half-century ago—the Middle- 
West of our time—and the development 
of that college from a circuit rider’s 
prayer and purpose to a substantial in- 
stitution, well housed and equipped and 
manned by trained educators of high 
standing and extended influence. Cor- 
nell College, Mt. Vernon, well repre- 
sents a class of institutions that have 
contributed an important chapter to the 
history of development in the West. 
These colleges have been nurseries 
of giant men—all-accomplishing men. 
They have done more; they have re- 
versed the narrow, old-time judgment 
that higher education is for men alone. 
They have elevated women from the 
intellectual serfdom which ignorance 
entails and have enriched the home life 
of our people, giving men intellectual 
as well as heart companionship in the 
home. In proportion to the money 
spent they have done even more than 
have our great universities toward the 
development of manly men and wom- 
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anly women. They have imparted an 
all-around education far more valuable 
than the ‘little Latin and less Greek ”’ 
which the farthest advanced curricu- 
lum includes. 

7 

To THOSE familiar with student life 
East and West, one of the most marked 
social differences noticeable is the 
prominence of the numerous Greek-let- 
ter secret societies in the East and the 
prominence of the fewer and larger lit- 
erary societies in the West. Enjoyable 
as are the secret societies with their 
impressive secret work and their formal 
and their impromptu convivial occa- 
sions, with the close fraternal feeling 
they engender and the life-long friend- 
ships to which they lead; yet, looking 
back upon them after the lapse of years, 
the most loyal member cannot but see 
that the college secret society, as an 
institution, is open to the objection 
that it tends to a division of a body of 
students into a number of rival camps, 
to an extent artificially controlling the 
student’s associations and depriving 
him of that larger association which 
the social side of life in our Western 
colleges develops. The larger literary 
societies in our Western colleges de- 
velop the social side of college life upon 
a broader and more democratic basis. 
They healthfully stimulate the student 
mind to the effective delivery of its 
stored-up power. They are the best 
practice-schools we know in that art 
of arts, logic, and its attendant, elocu- 
tion. They give the students the all- 
around drill in debate, in college poli- 
tics and in the social amenities which 
do as much, perhaps, as the curriculum 
itself to prepare them for contact with 
the world beyond college walls. 

GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 

The poem awarded the prize in THE 
MIDLAND’S January competition is 
entitled ‘‘ Ursus,’’ by Beatrice Har- 
lowe, Milwaukee, Wis. Its inspiration 
was the famous arenascene in Quo Vadis. 
It will be published next month. 

Miss Alice French and her Clover 
Bend friend, Mrs. Allen, have named 


their new home ‘Thanford.” The 
name is made from the first syllable of 
‘*Thanet’’ and the second syllable of 
‘*Crawford,’’ the name of Mrs. Allen’s 
married daughter. 


Colonel Emerson, author of THE MID- 
LAND Life of Grant, has returned to 
Ironton, Mo., from an extended tour in 
theSouth. To verify his personal recol- 
lections and to examine for himself the 
topography of the country he describes, 
he revisited the battle-fields of Bel- 
mont, Columbus, Donelson and Shiloh. 
He was shown many courtesies and was 
materially aided by Colonel Cable and 
General Boynton, of the National Park 
Commission, and was fortunate in meet- 
ing other members of the Commission, 
field officers who participated in the 
Chattanooga campaign. 


Zoe Anderson Norris, a Wichita au- 
thor, frankly tells her experiences in 
the Home Magazine for January. She 
has been well paid for poor stories and 
been paid nothing at all for good ones. 
She spends all her pin money for post- 
age and sometimes wonders whether it 
is worth the while. Some days she 
thinks it is, and other days she thinks 
itisn’t. ‘‘Itall depends upon the post- 
man.’’ 


Madame Blanc pronounces Hamlin 
Garland the poet par excellence of the 
prairie. 

Mr. Barrie in ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy,’’ 
happily terms journalism “that gri- 
sette of literature who has a smile and 
a hand for all beginners, welcoming 
them at the threshold, teaching them 
so much that is worth knowing, intro- 
ducing them to the other lady whom 
they have worshiped from afar, show- 
ing them even how to woo her, and then 
bidding them a bright God-speed—he 
were an ingrate who, having had her 

, joyous companionship, no longer flings 
her a kiss asthey pass. But though she 
bears no ill-will when she is jilted, you 
must serve faithfully while you are 
hers, and you must seek her out and 
make much of her, and, until you can 
rely on her good-nature (note this), not 
a word about the other lady.’’ And 
then he adds that when at last she took 
him in he grew so fond of her that he 
called her by the other’s name: and even 
now he thinks at times that there is 
more fun in the little sister. 

Barrie’s picture of Robert Louis 
Stevenson is equally felicitous: ‘‘ He 
was the spirit of boyhood, tugging at 
the skirts of this old world of ours and 
compelling it to come back and play.” 
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A peculiarity of all lovers of Dante is 
that they have a brotherly regard one 
for another and a Godlike compassion 
for the rest of us who either tacitly as- 
sent to their claims for their poet or 
openly confess that Dante does not com- 
mand them as does Shakespeare, or—at 
times and in places—Browning. This 
reflection was invited by a recent allu- 
sion in The Dial to Theodore W. Koch’s 
“Dante in America’’ which was the 
chief feature in the fifteenth annual re- 
port of the Dante Society. The Dan- 
teans of America have numbered many 
of our greatest men of letters, notably 
Longfellow and Lowell;they must, there- 
fore, have found something in ‘‘The 
Inferno”’’ which the rest of us, who de- 
pend on translations, have failed to 
find. The mere bibliography of Dante 
as attempted by Mr. Koch fills nearly 
seventy pages. How many and how 
large the world outside our own little 
world! The thought would be appal- 
ling but for the frank confessions of our 
Newtons that, with all their learning 
they feel the same sense of incomplete- 
ness. 


Rev. Dr. W. W. Gist’s paper, ‘‘Is it 
Unconscious Assimilation?’’ in the 
March, ’97, issue of this magazine, for- 
ever set at rest the question as to the 
authorship of the popular poem, ‘‘If I 
should Die To-night,’’ the real author 
having been found to be Miss Belle E. 
Smith, of Tabor, now of Newton, Iowa. 
Judge Albion W. Tourgee, writing from 
his home in Mayville, N. Y., says: 

My DEAR GIstT: Your hunt after the au- 
thor of the poem was most commendable. I 
should have reached your conclusion as to 
the sex of the author at once. A man might 
have written it, but he would have had to un- 
sex himself to do it, that is, he would have 
had to imagine himself a woman; and in that 
case, the title, or something about the cer- 
cumstances would have disclosed the mental 
process. No man contemplating his end—as 
a@ man—would ever have had any of the 
thoughts expressed in those lines, or very - 
few of them. They are essentially feminine— 
beautifully feminine. A man could not have 
had them unless he put himself in a woman’s 
nature by an effort of genius rare, indeed, in 
the history of literature. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


The Century having happily buried 
Napoleon, at least for a time, now takes 
up Washington and the Revolution, giv- 
ing us interesting reminiscences of the 
great General of the War for Independ- 
ence, related by one of the family of 
General Greene. 

Ladies’ Home Journal went into the 


i 3 cama business and then went out 
of it. 


COMMENT. 


Scribner’s for January has a delight- 
full picture of ‘‘ A French Literary Cir- 
cle,’’ the coterie of Edmond de Gon- 
court’s friends who frequented the fa- 
mous Goncourt garret in Paris. The 
paper is enriched with original portraits 
drawn in the books of their host by the 
artist friends of the Goncourts. 


Andrew Jackson is the historical 
study in which Frank Leslie’s Monthly 
is indulging. 

The House Beautiful is a handsomely 
printed and pictured monthly magazine 
ofart and artisanship, edited by Eugene 
Klapp and published by Herbert S. 
Stone and Co., Chicago. 


Chicago’s Dramutic Magazine com- 
bined its December and January num- 
bers in a holiday number of 144 pages 
with scores of handsome portraits and 
scenes from recent plays. 


TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


I enclose herewith the manuscript of a 
short story. I am fully aware of the fact 
that it is rather crude, but as it is the first 
child of my brain [ beg that you will deal 
gently withit. If you find it unfit pod mee 
cation please return it. and I will endeavor 
to putit in a more acceptable form. 

The mistake this correspondent made 
was in seeking to put upon others the 
work she herseif should have done; that 
of putting her MS. in the most accept- 
able form possible. Theeditor cannot, 
and the public will not, make any al- 
lowance for first attempts. The editor 
must, for the public will, judge a piece 
of literary work solely on its own 
merits. 





I know an editor is too busy to give special 
criticism; but why do you not like my work? 
—if you do not—I[ long to know that I may 
improve. 

You have used the right word for 
your verse. Work— hard work — may 
be seen in every line. Work is essen- 
tial to good poetic form, but when 
the something called genius is wholly 
wanting, the work is wasted. 





If it is not acceptable, do you think I will 
be able to write successfully after I have 
had more practice? 

Having only the two pieces of verse 
to judge by, we find no warrant for en- 
couraging this writer to continue verse- 
making. Verse may be perfect in 
rhyme and rythm, and yet be wholly 
wanting in poetic thought. The verse 
before us is devoid of poetry and is 
very faulty in construction. 
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FAMOUS PAINTERS AND THEIR WORK. 
IV. GHIRLANDIO AND HIS “LA VISITATION.”’ 


Domenico Ghirlandio, the son of a 
goldsmith named Begondi, was called 
Ghirlandio because of his skill in mak- 
ing garlands. He was a contemporary 
of Leonardo da Vinci, but their work is 
as unlike as if they were of different 
centuries and had been separated by 
land andsea. Ghirlandio painted many 
fine works in fresco and oil, which are 
shown at Florence; but the beautiful 
‘* Visitation ’’? in the Louvre has never 
been surpassed by any artist. How 
lovely is the attitude of the Virgin as 
she leans towards the elder woman in a 
manner that receives, yet protests 
against, the homage which is not for 
herself! How womanly the expression 
of Elizabeth’s face—benign and beauti- 
ful—with the mother-joy that is over- 
shadowing her almost as mysteriously 
as it surrounds the young Mary? 

The men of those elder times seem to 
have grasped the divinity of mother- 
hood, to have believed in it and to have 
painted it with enthusiasm and rapture. 
The simple form of their faith may 
have passed away, but the sublimity of 
their sentiment is ever appealing to us 
and waking all that is highest. 

Ghirlandio of Florence is reputed to 
have been the master of Michael Angelo, 
if that giant could be said to have had 
a master. 


JOHN BROWN PICTURED. 


Twenty years ago I heard the elo- 
quent Col. Richard Realf lecture on 


John Brown. From that day to this, 
my interest in the unique and pictur- 
esque character he so ably delineated 
has increased. THE MIDLAND papers 
by Governor Gue were especially inter- 
esting. ... I am, however, surprised 
to find no mention by anyone of Brown’s 
life in Pennsylvania. It was there, in 
Crawford county, where his first wife 
died, and he married his second. A 
neighbor of mine who is a relative of 
this second wife, after reading Gov- 
ernor Gue’s and Colonel Shaw’s arti- 
cles, wrote at my request, to an aunt 
living in the old neighborhood for rem- 
inicences she might have of the old 
man. In answer, she says: 

He built the old tannery, and lived on the 
Cowden farm, where his wife died, and where 
he married his second, Mary Day. She wasa 
large, portly woman. She visited me a few 
years before going to California, having three 
children with her, from about ten to fifteen 
yomee of age. I saw Uncle John Brown when 

was about thirteen at father’s. He was on 
his way to Kansas, just about the time the 
Kansas trouble began. I can just see how 
he looked to me then, tall, well proportioned 
rather a spare face, with red hair that stood 
straight up from his face, which gave him 
rather a fierce expression. He was a very 
honest, upright man in all hisdealings. Have 
heard mother say he was very strict with his 
children. Once when he had whipped his son 
Frederick quite severely, for an untruth I 
think it was, he stripped off his coat and vest, 
and made his son whip him as hard as he 
could, to show him it was not pleasant for 
him to punish his child, but did it for his 
future good. 


Thinking this last, a very character- 
istic incident, I take the liberty of send- 
ing you this note. 

Mrs. M. S. PERCIVAL. 

Rugby, Tennessee. 











THE MIDLAND 


F. Marion Crawford is certainly the most 
finished writer of the sensational school of 
novelists. Now and then, as in Casa Braccio, 
he has produced genuine drama, and in 
tragedy is unequaled by any modern save 
Zola. . Corleone,* his latest novel, however, 
there is—to my mind—nothing so much in 
evidence as the fact that this author needs 
rest. This story which runs through seven 
hundred pages, is unconscionably attentu- 
ated. The exquisite “spate” of style which 
alone saved Taquisara from a dead level of 
dreary monotony, is not maintained in Corle- 
one. here is pretty writing—a chapter is 
devoted to getting people to sit down at din- 
ner, a page to a man’s complexion, and the 
impression created is quite clear. 

he same old Romans whom we know so 
well are drawn again in elaborate portraiture, 
and with an insistance of detail which should 
certainly fix their images in ——r- n 
after three hundred and fifty pages of proem 
the story begins. Itis then for a time quite 


*Corleone, 2 vol’s, by F. Marion Crawford; 
The Macmillan Company, N. Y. ®. 


BOOK TABLE. 


exciting, and a complete reading reveals ma- 
terial for a truly stirring novelette. The 
wading which must be done to get at a little 
really good adventure is quite appalling un- 
less, indeed, one have a guide who knows 
where toenter theswamp. A bit of the com- 
monest kind of horse-play begins the genuine 
story. Here it is: 

“ But fate tore a tiny fragment off the peel, 
a mere corner of one strip, thick, and the 
shiny side upwards, all slippery with its aro- 
matic oil, and placed it cunningly, just on the 
edge of one of the worn old steps, above her 
in the dark turning. Then fate went away, 
and waited quietly tosee what should happen, 
and Gesnalda also went away, down to her 
kitchen, to begin and prepare the vegetables 
which she had bought at daybreak of the 
vendor, a little way down the street. Now 
fate had reckoned exactly how many paces 
Basili, the notary, would take from his room 
to the head of the stairs, in order to know 
with which foot he would take the first step 
downwards, and hence to calculate whether 
the bit of peel should be a little to the right 
or a little to the left; for the left foot, as fate 
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is aware, is the unlucky foot, except for left 
handed people. Basili was a right-handed 
man; and as he came downstairs in his great 
flapping slippers he _ the smoothest part 
of the old sole exactly upon the slimy bit of 
peel. All of which shows the astonishing 
accuracy which fate can bring to bear at im- 
portant moments. That was the beginning 
of the end of this history.” 

Preceding this cheap announcement of fa- 
talism, Mr. Crawford has devoted a number 
of pages to the sober task of enlightening his 
readers in regard to conditions which have 
produced the Mafia in Sicily, and to telling as 
near as may be what the Mafia is, in order 
that they—his readers—shall find nothing in- 
explicable or unreasonable in what he shall 
havetotellthem. If there is intended humor 
in this situation it is the humor of a satyr. 
But no humor is intended, and we have mere- 
ly the result of overproduction — serious 
blunders which mar the consistency of inten- 
tion. Two girls are made to talk in French 
with the preface that neither of them knew 
more than enough of the tongue to get herself 
laughed at in France, and Mr. Crawford’s 
translation of what they say is strangely in- 
consistent with their limited acquirements. 
One of them, too, is a young girl —_ out of a 
convent school, and has declared at a dinner 
party shortly before, that she knows nothing 
of the world orof society. But now she says, 
sagely, in a language the rudiments of which 
she scarcely understands: “There are all 
sorts of customs and traditions in society 
that have not very much sense, perhaps, but 
we are all used to them, and should feel 
uncomfortable without them.” And she is 
posed as a truthful and consistent little 
person! 

Again, Don Ippolito is a priest of the noble 
Saracinesca family. He haunts a church in 
Sicily where his brother has charge of a 
newly acquired property and where all con- 
cerned (Romans) are in danger from brigands, 
and from the mysterious Mafia who resent 
theircoming. It happens that a noble Sicilian 
chases his brother—a rival in love—into the 
church and kills him at the altar while Don 
Ippolito plays an accompaniment on the or- 
gan. The murderer and the priest come face 
to face and the Sicilian promptly falls upon 
his knees and makes confession in due form. 
The priest is thus compelled to observe si- 
lence, to promise it in fact, while he does not 
offer absolution. This, —, from the 
strained point of view of adevout churchman, 
isconsistent. But the murderer immediately 
retires and publicly accuses the priest of his 
brother’s murder, procures his arrest and 
appears as witness against him in an ex- 
amination before officers of justice. And the 
noble Roman gentleman refuses to open his 
mouth in defense—to say anything, in fact, 
-~and would have gone into penal servitude 
without a murmur sooner than violate the 
confidence of a confession thus fearfully an- 
nulled. If there truly are such Romans in 
the category which -Mr. Crawford loves, it 
would be well to hide their imbecilities from 
the general public. 


The rasion d'etre of Mrs: Burnett’s “ His 
Grace of Osmonde,” is not far to seek. The 
author of this sentimental book had to write 
it— nothing short of the chains of Prometheus 
could have held her hand. The tale reads as 
though its distinguished author had missed 
her romance in real life and sought to 
retrieve the loss in a whirl of imaginative 
ecstasy. At any rate, Clorinda Wildairs, her 
robust loves and hates, her possibilities in 
dramatic action, had captured her creator’s 
imagination and the erratic creature’s story 
had to be retold 


His Grace of Osmonde* is a rehash of nearly 
every incident related in A Lady of Quality,* 
and the story is‘told again with an amount of 
gush which would have sufficed Amelie Rives 
in her ’teens. 

There is one excellent new scene, however, 
which deserves to live-the starlight duel 
upon the heath. There are several shades of 
realism wanting to this, but realism has little 
to do with the perfections of the Duke of Os- 
monde, or with other matters of account in 
the tale. But this duel scene, in which two 
men, by the design of one, fight without wit- 
nesses, is a mnaeaneee of idealdrama. The 
exquisite sense of honor and fitness which im- 
pels a gentleman, and a perfect swordsman, 
to challenge the rake who has spoken evil of 
his kinswoman, to combat without witnesses, 
and upon the ground to defeat his adversary 
—beat him groveling to earth without a 
scratch to tell of the encounter, is one of the 
fine and noble things in fiction. The duel, 
and all its incidents, are presented in that 
intense dramatic manner in which Mrs. Bur- 
nett shows at her best. 

FRANK W. CALKINS. 





A pretiy little souvenir book entitled 
‘*In the Footsteps of the Franciscans’’+ 
has numerous fine engravings of the old 
missions of California, with accompany- 
ing descriptions from contributions 
made by J. Torrey Connor to Demor- 
ests, Munsey’s, Land of Sunshine, The 
Chautauquan, The Overland and THE 
MIDLAND. 


Charlotte E. Richmond, a Madison, 
Wisconsin, poet, in a modest booklet en- 
titled ‘‘Rhymes and Jingles,’’ has sev- 
eral baby poems that have real live 
babies behind them, for instance, ‘‘ Hide 
and Seek,’’ which ends with — 

And he says, “Why mamma, you must put 
your sewing down 

And not do anozer sing till that dear childrens 
found!” 

And he says, “Dear ganny, where can little 
Fwancis be?” 

But my ganny sits as still—as still as still 
can be. 

Ganny never goes about to find me wiv the 
west, 

*Cause you see it wouldn’t do—I’m hided in 
her dwess. 


The latest of Elbert Hubbard’s Little 
Journeys to the Homes of Famous 
Women (Putnam’s Sons, New York,) is 
‘“* Mary W. Shelley.” The brightness of 
Mr. Hubbard’s wit, the keenness of his 
satire and the wisdom of his judgments 
hold out marvelously in this series. 


‘*The American College in American 
Life,’’{ by Charles Franklin Thwing, 
D.D., LL. D., President of the Western 
Reserve University, is a strong and 


* Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
t+tLang-Birely Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
+G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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candid presentation of the power, in- 
fluence, present conditions, present dif- 
ficulties and glorious possibilities of 
the American college. Its author’s 
high aim is to bring the American Col- 
lege into closer relationship with 
American life and to bring American 
life into a more vital touch with the 
American college. 

Dr. Thwing notes certain significant 
tendencies, notably, the westward 
course of the higher education, ‘‘ and,”’ 
he adds, ‘‘it grows wider, apparently, 
the further it goes west.’? Massachu- 
setts has 9 colleges, Missouri has 29, 
Maine 4, Kansas 16; Connecticut 3, Ne- 
braska 10; New York 22, Iowa 22, In the 
North Atlantic states there is one col- 
lege for every quarter-million people; 
in the Western States there is one for 
less than 70,000. While the American 
college is sectarian, the denomination- 
al element and character has a very 
narrow and slight place. The common 
remark that small and poor colleges 
must soon die out is not borne out by 
recent history. In the last century 1 
college was founded; in the first decade 
of this century were founded 4, in the 
second 8, in the third 12, in the fourth 
29, in the fifth 34, in the sixth 75, in the 
seventh 82, and since 1870, 450. Instead 
of becoming less numerous, colleges 
will probably increase in number. This 
probability should convince practical 
people of the necessity of a proper en- 
dowment. The wisdom of New York 
and Pennsylvania in withholding a 
charter from any college until it has 
a half-million endowment must com- 
mend itself to other States. The duty 
of Americans in the newer States is 
clear: To promote the growth of exist- 
ing institutions rather than the found- 
ing of new ones; to promote the growth 
of such existing institutions as have the 
greatest promise, and to promote the 
consolidation of institutions working 
for the same end and covering the same 
territory. 


‘*Death Valley in °49,’* by William 
Lewis Manly, tells in unaffected and un- 
conventional language a tale of experi- 
ences among the mountains and in the 
valleys during the great exodus to the 
California gold fields. Its value lies iu 
the truthfulness of the account and the 
strength of the impression it leaves. 
To us of to-day it seems madness — that 
rush of men, women and children 
across arid plains, through dangerous 
mountain passes and through valleys 





*The Pacific Tree and Vine Company, San 
Jose, Cal. 


where death hovered; but we are likely 
to see the phenomenon repeated, and 
intensified before the present year is 
closed. The story of Death Valley 
takes on new interest, in view of the 
new excitement over finds of gold in 
the Upper Yukon region. Crude as is 
the workmanship of this book, we 
would not alter a single one of its 
grammatical inaccuracies or rough 
phrases. It tells its tale with a sim- 
plicity which compels the reader to 
forgive an old man’s inclination toward 
prolixity. It tells a simple, healthful 
tale of man’s humanity to man, which 
gives the optimistic reader his opror- 
tunity to smile at the insistence that 
altruism is only a poet’s dream. Take 
an illustation. The party had lost 
itself in Death Valley. Water was 
scarce and the lean meat, blood and 
entrails of famished oxen, slain for food, 
afforded their only sustenance. The 
wagons could go no farther. To push 
on beyond the spring was to brave the 
peril of death by thirst; to remain 
was to die of starvation. After much 
consultation one Bennett proposed 
that two of the younger men start on 
ahead in search of relief. He said he 
knew one man well enough to know 
that he would come back if alive, and 
that he would push through if anybody 
could. The two young menchosen (the 
author one of the two) started forth. 
The hardships and dangers of that 
journey were great. Finally, bruised, 
lame, and nearly famished, they looked 
down upon a fertile valley where plenty 
reigned. Thus situated, the self con- 
tented coward would have reasoned, 
‘“*They’re dead by this time; my first 
duty is to myself.’’ But these men 
could scarcely wait to regain their lost 
strength, so eager were they to rescue 
the men, women and children who had 
put their lives in their hands. After 
twenty-six days’ absence the rescuers 
appeared, bringing with them food 
and other necessaries. The embraces 
with which these heroes were received 
may be imagined by those who know 
aught of the agony of long suspense and 
the tortures of hunger. 


, 





Admirers and lovers of ‘‘Amber”’ 
(the late Mrs. Martha E. Holden) will be 
glad to learn that a second volume of 
‘* Amber Glints ” has been issued,* the 
proceeds from the sale of which are to 
be devoted (as the first volume was) to 
the education of the author’s only son 
Hoyt Holden, a promising lad. The 


*Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. $1. 
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book itself is so full of bright thought 
and stirring suggestion that one might 
well afford to buy itonits merits. The 
book is well printed and artistically 
covered. 





It is nearly as hard for a popular au- 
thor to escape from the tyranny of his 
first successful book as it is for a popu- 
lar actor to satisfy the public with any 
other réle than that in which he won 
his fame. When, for example, a new 
book of short stories by Hamlin Garland 
comes to his hand, the reviewer recalls 
‘* Main Traveled Roads ’”’ as the measure 
of what one should expect from that 
source, and, forgetting the influence of 
the intervening years upon the author’s 
art, bewails the departure of the author 
from the ways which early led him to 
the critic’s favor and to popularity. 
‘* Main Traveled Roads” is great in its 
rugged strength and uncompromising 
honesty, and in the intensity of the 
passion and action therein pictured. 
But its author did not sound all the 
depths and shoals of passion, nor did he 
more than touch here and there a 
phase of Western life. Because its au- 
thor artistically presented a few phases 
of Western life a quarter-century ago, 
shall we hold him to the work of repro- 
ducing that same life with mere changes 
of combination? The question answers 
itself. 

‘** Wayside Courtships,’’* or so much of 
Hamlin Garland’s latest book as is actu- 
ally covered by the title, includes less 
of the fierce intensity and somewhat 
more of the comedy of country life in 
the West. It includes several char- 
acters and situations that belong to the 
last decade of the century. And yet 
the virile touch that made Hamlin 
Garland famous is there—but refined 
by years of severe art study and un- 
sparing self-criticism. 


The author is at his best in‘*A 


Preacher’s Love Story.’’ Some have 
felt that Mr. Garland lacked sympathy 
with the religious side of life. There 


have been preachers many in recent , 


fiction, but none more consecrated than 
Wallace Stacey. The young teacher 
turned evangelist is so aglow with love 
for his fellowmen that the coldest read- 
er must feel the warmth and be blessed 
thereby. The robust, helpful woman- 
hood of Martha Allen is an increasing 
delight as the simple story develops her 
reserves of character. The enthusiasm 
of the reunited community in their 
work of rehabilitating the long neg- 
lected church, as a surprise for their 


* D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.25. 


convalescing pastor, is so contagious 
that one scarcely knows whether to 
laugh or to cry over the scene. The 
minor charecters are all clear-cut and 
strong. 

‘*A Meeting in the Foothills,” tells a 
charming tale of young love and devel- 
oping womanhood and American man- 
hood. 

‘* A Stop-over at Tyre”’ is a sad story 
of a great love that gladdened a young 
woman’s life and turned a young man 
aside from the career he had chosen. 
‘*Upon Impulse ’’ has a commencement 
day setting. The lovers are mature, 
yet none the less interesting. Miss 
Powell and Mr. Ware have impulses 
they have learned to rely upon and 
their sudden love is supremely sensible. 
One feels a soul uplift when in response 
to his suggestion that they go to the 
mountains, she responds, ‘Very well, to 
the clouds if you will.” 


RECEIVED, 


Idle Songs and Idle Sonnets, by Harrison 
Conrard. The Editor Publishing Company, 
Cincinnati. 

Trialogues, by William Griffith. The Hud- 
son-Kimberly Publishing Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

A Book of True Lovers, by Octave Thanet 
(second edition). Way & Williams, Chicago. 

Pippins and Cheese, by Elia W. Peattie. 
Way & Williams, Chicago. 

The Story of Ab, a Tale of the Time of the 
Cave Mun, by Stanley Waterloo. Way & 
Williams, Chicago. 

A Sod House (poem), by Elihu Bowles, Em- 
poria, Kan. 

Musings of S em, by Thomas Daniel 
Bentonville, A 

The Blue hana Mystery, a Novel, by Caro- 
line Martin. Robert Lewis Weed Co., 63 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 

Cong plete Poetical Works of Joaquin Miller, 
Gee hitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. 


The Road to Se a treatise on Po- 
litical: Economy, by W. Wood. Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. 25 cents. 

Documentary Material Relating to the His- 
tory of Iowa. Edited by Benjamin F. Sham- 
baugh, A. M., Ph. D., State University of Iowa. 

The Protestant Faith, or Salvation by Be- 
lief, by Dwight Hinckley Olmsted. hird 
edition, with an introduction on the Limita- 
tions of Thought. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 

Puritan Faith, rather than French Athe- 
ism, the Parent of American Liberties. An 
address before the State Association of Con- 
gregational Churches, at Algona, lowa, b 
Prof. Leonard F. Parker. Ray & MacDonald, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

The Union Label, Starr, Hoyt & Nich- 
ols. North pees hy teview, New York 

Reincarnation and Mental Science, by Paul 
Lyner. The Temple Series, Denver, Colo. 

Vivian—Waltz Song, words by May Phillips 
Tatro; music by Alice Francelia Henshaw; 
40 cents. 
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